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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a summary of the American 
Association of Community Colleges' (AACC's) second Workforce 
Development Institute (WDI) , held January 18 to 21, 1995 to provide 
community college workforce service providers with resources and 
training. Introductory materials describe the WDI, its regional 
forums, the AACC's related National Community College Workforce 
Development Database, and WDI participants' response and evaluations 
to the Institute. The bulk of the report then 'provides summaries of 
the following selected WDI sessions: (1) service providers, focusing 
on diversity and change in the workplace, coalition building, the 
union perspective, and supplier and service training; (2) 
school“t o“Work , including the future of school"tO”Work initiatives, 
work"“based and service learning, creating local initiatives, and 
advanced technological education; (3) workforce skills, highlighting 
skills assessment and standards, workplace competencies, and issues 
related to basic skills; (4) marketing, focusing on tips for 
effective presentations, business strategies, pricing, job analysis 
and assessment, and grant writing; (5) manufacturing, highlighting 
competition and cooperation in modern manufacturing, issues related 
to the manufacturing industry and assessment ; and (6) addi t i ona 1 
sessions related to the role of local government and effective 
contract training systems. The WDI conference invitation and program, 
reports from regional forums, and the WDI evaluation form are 
appended. (TGI) 
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P resident Clinton summed it up when he said, at the 1995 
AACC Convention, 

"It is dear that cur eouumm uiissioii, ifive wa}it to help 
people help tlieiuselves ami strengthen this country, 
must be focused oh a rele)itless determination to see that 
every A))ierican liirs up to the fullest of his or her 
capacities. It is in our common interest." 

The President described community colleges as "at the fault line" 
for education in America. " I hose who have it are doing well. Those 
who don’t are paving." Community colleges, he said, must succeed for 
America to succeed. 

VVe, of course, cannot agree more. Community colleges help 
individuals reach their fullest potential. More and more, communit\ 
colleges are recognized as "trainers of choice" for American workers. 
The reasons are simple; instructional quality, cost-effectiveness, access, 
and flexibility in service delivery. AACC is working forcefully to 
ensure that community colleges reach their fullest institutional capac- 
ity to help develop the human capital of this country. One avenue is 
through programs such as the AACC Workforce Development Institute. 

This publication summarizes most of the Institute sessions. AACC 
gratefully acknowledges the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment 
and Training Administration, for supporting the Workforce Develop- 
ment Institute. The fine leadership of Secretary Robert Reich and 
Assistance Secretary Doug Ross has been unparalleled, and we sin- 
cerely thank them. Within the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, we also continue to appreciate the support of v'ic Frun/.o. And 
once again, we congratulate the fine community college w'orkforce 
development professionals who are training and re-training America s 
workforce and supporting small and midsized firms across the country. 



David Pierce 
President 

American Association of Community Colleges 
/\pril 1995 
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A -. pcirl of cl nicijor workforce do\ elopmcnl project supported 
bv the U.S. DepdiTnient of l-dL^or, Hie AnieriCcin Associdlion o 
ol Coiiiniunil\ Colleu,e> (.\ACC) liosted its >econd 
Workforce ITevelopment Inslilole in Scottsdale, Arizona, on januaiy 
18-21, l'-hl3. I he conference pro\ ided comnuinily collei^e workforce 
service pro\ iders with resources and training to meet the workforce 
de\ elopment needs ot both employers and eniplo\ees. 

Kevm>ler Samuel Belances challenged attendees to see the value- 
added dimensions of diversity in the workplace. Vic Iriinzo liom the 
L.S. Department of Labor and ,\ACC President David 1 ieict also 
addressed ihe group. 

Undei Ihe theme Workforce 1 raining: A Sound Investment, ex- 
perts from business, education, and government presented informa- 
tion on workforce training methods and techniques to nearly loO 

workforce specialists from dS community 
colleges and Id firms in 48 states. Some 
participants took advantage of travel schol- 
arships through the AACC grant to attend 
the Institute. Half of the attendees were 
from rural areas, and nearly two-thirds had 
primary job responsibilities in the area of 
contract Irainingservice to business. 

The program focused on practical 
applications for improving community 
college workforce services. Hands-on 
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sessions allowed 
participants to 
interact with 
presenters and 
each other as they 
discussed new 
ideas and 
discovered 
solutions that work 
at local levels. 
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Workforce Development 
Regional Forums 

A t n special general session at the Institute, t'i\e organizations 
whose missions include uorktorce development described 
their programs and services. They were: \ational Coalition 
of Ad\ anced I'echnologv Centers (\'C.-\ 1C), .\ational Council on 
Community Ser\ ices and Continuing Education (.\CCSCh), National 
Council on Occupational Education (NCOE), .National Workforce 
Assistance Collaborative, and N’E TWORK. NC,ATC, NCCSCE, NCOE, 
and NETWORK are all AACC affiliated councils. 

Following the general session, participants were di\ ided into 
discussion groups by geographic regions: South, West, Midwest, and 
Mid-,Atlantic. ,An ,AACC State Liaison for Workforce Development 
ser\’ed as the facilitator of each group as participants reacted to pre- 
sentations. These sessions were structured to stimulate discussion of 
regional issues as well as regional networking opportunities. Reports 
of key state and regional workforce issues were collected and then 
presented on the following day for consideration by AACC, DOL, and 
Institute attendees. 

The four regional groups were consistent in their concern that the 
councils appear to have substantial o\erlap'in goals and objectives. 
They urged councils to collaborate with each other to make the best 
use of volunteer time and to reduce the competition for travel dollars. 
The following discussion points arose from the regional meetings: 
• College restructuring. Midwest and Mid-Atlantic participants 
rep>orted a need for internal community college restructuring. 
Many practitioners perceive that business,dndustry activities are 
seen with an adversarial attitude from traditional faculty. Both 
groups stated that a focus on new organizational models would 
be useful. Focusing attention on colleges that have successfully 
tracked business/industry training students into credit programs 
' could make a contribution to college restructuring. 

• Funding. West and Mid-Atlantic participants reported that 
business, industry financial support still lags behind other activi- 
ties in colleges and does not recei\ e adequate respect from state 
and local government policy-makers nor from many major 
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Oiiptiiins (^t inciustrv. They were frustrated over the tad that too 
much continuing education revenue goes to support other 
college acti\'ities in spite of the fact that start-up project dollars 
are restricted. 

• Others. Other cc'ncerns included discrepancies in the image of 
communilN’ colleges as "protessional” trainers; the need for 
information on employee training programs; and the need for a 
workforce development definition in the areas of current 
workforce population, emerging workforce population, 
transitional workforce population, and entrepreneur workforce 
population. 
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National Community Coll e^e 
Workforce Development Database 

T his new database, developed by iNHTWORK in collaboration 
with AACC and supported by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
was unveiled at the Institute. This AACC'NETWORK public- 
domain database contains information about contract training pro- 
grams and services at community colleges across the country. It is 
housed with sex eral other employment and training databases at 
DOL's Training Technology Resource Center. Accessible via a toll-free 
800 number and simple modem or via the Internet, the database can 
meet many community college needs regarding curriculum develop- 
ment and economic development. Many attendees saw that the 
database can play a helpful role in helping community college practi- 
tioners become aware of the diversity and richness of education, 
training programs in other colleges. In addition, it can filter workforce 
training information to community college frontline faculty. 




Vic Trunzo, Employment ami Training 
Admwisnation. Department of Labor, 
addresses Workforce Development 
Institute participants. 
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Response 

P articipcim ewiluations of the Institute revenled cin overwhelm- 
ingly positi\e response to the program and interest in profes- 
^ional de\elopment on workforce issues. Among respondents, 

98''; reported that they wt)uld recommend the Institute to someone in 
a similar professional position. 0\erall, 55 percent rated the Institute 
as "excellent; ' .57 percent, "good;" and 8 percent, "average." Findings 
from the program e . iuation 'purvey include: 

• Among the most highly rated sessions were those on diversity, 
contracting, school-to-work programs, grant writing, and job 
analysis assessment. Others were contract training, just-in-time 
training, and future workforce de\ fiopment needs. 

• Attendees identilied the most pressing worklorce de\elopment 
problems facing colleges today, citing funding issues, competen- 
cies and skill levels of entry level employees, building alliances 
with business/industries and local schools, and the need for 
regional professional de\’elopment opportunities. 

• i’he relatively small si/.e of the Institute facilitated personal 
networking, informal dialogue within sessions, and in-depth 
exploration of topics. 

• There is an interest in continuing information on School-to-Work 
and related legislation as it affects community college delivery 
systems. 

• Suggestions for future professional development programs 
included sessions on creative marketing, shared regional pro- 
grams, and more in-depth training on how to begin a contract 
training program. 

• Suggestions for improving the National Community College 
Workforce Development Database, which was generally viewed 
as a valuable new' resource, dealt with quality control, updating 
records, and the need for a. user's manual. 

• Regional concerns mav be addressed through telecommunica- 
tion as well as regional meetings at which joint strategies could 
be developed. 

• Issues related to ser\'ice delivery area (i.e., rural, urban) must be 
considered. 

• Participants stated the desire to continue the present approach of 
maintaining a small conference. 
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Session 

Summaries 




Samuel Betances 

Soudcr Bctanccs and Associates, Inc, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Samuel Betances is 
nationally recognized as a 
motivational speaker. As 
sociologist, educator, and 
professor of 20 years, he has 
taught race relations, the U.S. 
Latino experience, church and 
society, education and reform, 
and gender issues. His back- 
ground and experience enhance 
his creative commitment to 
equity and excellence in making 
diversity a plus for the bottom 
line. He serves as a full professor 
of sociology at Northeastern 
Illinois University, Chicago. 




Diversity and Clian^e in the ^Wbrkpl ace 

Sumtu'l Betances 



A \itai factor in the urgent agenda to create new corporate 
cultures in an empowered workforce in the age of total 
quality management has to be that of managing diversity. 
Hmbracing di\ ersity as a plus for the bottom line is the unique chal- 
lenge of heterogenous societies like ours. Failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of managing diversity will cause managers to lose a competiti\ e 
edge. It is a mistake we cannot make. Corporate leaders cannot ignore 
the challenge of managing diversity since the outcome could very well 
be as costlv to the competiti\ e advantage as when corporate leader- 
ship said "no" to the W. Edwards Deming challenge regarding quality 
management and he went on to japan. 



Japan, however, cannot be 
our role niodel regarding manag- 
ing diversity. That society oper- 
ates as a homogeneous society. 
We must operate as a heteroge- 
neous society. White males, who 
have done so much to build the 
house of abundance and put Am- 
erica at the top right after World 
War 11, can no longer do it alone. 

Early into the 21st century, 
females, minorities, and immi- 
grant workers will make up more 
than 80 percent of the workforce. 
Thus, our traditional workforce 
management must change. 

We have new segmental 
markets, which the new 
workforce can help us penetrate. 
Also we must hire, promote, and 
mentor a \ ery different type of 
workforce for their sheer talent 
and badly needed skills. But, as 
long a'< the media is the only real 



force telling us what w'e know 
about each other, the net result is 
suspicion, fear and, possibly, 
intolerance, and negativism that 
saps our creative energies instead 
of empowering us to form a rich 
workforce mosaic. 

Managing diversity runs 
counter to the culture of modern 
corporations! We therefore need 
to embrace the vision and to put 
into practice the "how-to." 

We must provide training to 
corporate managers and to the 
members of the rank and file. 

This will reduce fear about 
diversity, pinpoint the benefits to 
the corporation, and help leader- 
ship at every level to welcome 
diversity as the unique strength 
that will beat back the competi- 
tion by bringing real democracy 
into the workplace. Our diversity 
is our strength. Let us embrace it! 
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Robert ]. Visdos 

Richard Anthony, ]r. 

XETWORK 

Washington, DC 

Bob Visdos, co-founder of the 
NETWORK employment, 
training, and literacy consor- 
tium, and Rich Anthony, NET- 
WORK research associate, 
currently serve as workforce 
development consultants at the 
American Association of Com- 
munity Colleges. Their work at 
AACC focuses on development 
of the AACCTMETWORK 
National Community College 
Workforce Development 
Database, which is housed at the 
U.S. Department of Labor's 
Technology Training Resource 
Center. 



Tke National Communitv College 
Workforce Development Datakase 

Robert ./. I 'i\dos and Ridturd (i. Anthony, Jr. 

A n lUispicious occasion for the nation's comnninity colleges 
recently passed without much fanfare. On I-ebruarv' 7, 
the .\ational Community College Workforce Devel- 
opment Database, sponsored b\' the Department of Labor (DOL) and 
developed by A,-\CC and the .XIiTWORK consortium, went online to 
the public. The database is a unique source of information for com- 
munity college workforce, resource, and economic de\elopment 
professional throughout the country. 



Bv spring ITT5, the database 
contained general information on 
420 communitv colleges and 
program information on some 
1,600 private and public sector 
workforce development pro- 
grams. Additional programs will 
be added in 1995-1996. The 
response to the initial AACC. 
NETWORK data collection 
survey surpassed the first year's 
project goal. 

To ensure that all communitv 
colleges with workforce develop- 
ment programs are included in 
the database, the AACC State 
Workforce Development Liaisons 
are working w'ith community 
colleges in their respective states 
to encourage those colleges to 
complete the survey and return it 
to the AACC NIiTWORK Project 
Office. Liaison follow-up efforts 
should add another 200 commu- 
nity colleges to the database by 
mid-August, 



Online demonstrations of the 
database ha\ e occurred at several 
national, regional, and statewide 
meetings, including the 
following: 

• the National Council for 
Resource Development 
Conference, 

• League for Innovation's 
Workforce 2000 Conference, 

• AACC's Workforce Devel- 
opment Institute, 

• the NETWORK Conference, 
and 

• the Aa\CC .-\nnual 
Convention. 

This public domain database 
is housed along with others at 
DOL's Training Technology 
Resource Center ( TTRC). To 
accessing the database, the user 
simply dials 1 -800-767-0806 and 
works through a menu-driven 
system to find information on 
communitv college workforce 
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progroms and services. DOL 
expects the Internet interface to 
be available May 1. 

A TTRC information packet 
on all the databases, including a 



quick, one-page reference guide 
to communication software and 
modem settings, is available from 
the Training Technology Re- 
source Center at (202) 219-5600. 



I'or further inlormuliun on the 
datahase. contact Boh I 'isdos or Rich 
Anthony in the AACC.'XETU’ORK 
Xational Community College Workforce 
Development Datahase project ojlicc at 
(202) 72N-0200. ext. 210 or 252. 
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Critical Success Factors/Critical Barriers to 
Coalition Building’ 

Mary Patino 

E ncouraging und promoting the development of mutuollv 

beneficial partner!ihips will determine a business and industry 
center's long-term effectiveness and competitiveness in the 
marketplace. For a community college to be a vehicle for a major 
expansion of workforce training and a central factor in economic 
development for its communitv, its strategic planning must involve 
other higher education institutions, community agencies, corporate 
partners, and industrial and professional associations. Building a 
shared \ ision and a shared understanding of the future of the commu- 

an enduring regional initiative 




Mary Patino 

Workforce Development 
Constiltaiit 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Patino led the way in 
delivering the diversity training 
and contract education programs 
and business support services in 
a cost-recovery enterprise that 
grew to more than $2 million in 
grants and revenues. She mar- 
kets group presentation skill 
materials and management 
training materials. 
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nitv will lead to the college becomin 
of resource ser\ ices. 

Communitv colleges under- 
stand the relationships between 
job-related learning, individual 
opportunity, and the competi- 
tiveness of employer institutions. 
This important dynamic links 
training and education with 
other agencies. Community 
colleges understand preemploy- 
ment education, job-related 
learning, and small business 
support services. Extensive 
coalition building is necessary, 
however, to enhance market 
expansion and involve other 
agencies in positioning the 
community college/coalition 
center as the critical calling point 
for business support services. 

An economic development 
road map, developed over eight 
years at College of DuPage, 
involved four objectives that 
required outreach and partner- 



ship building. The plan included 
developing connections so that 
partners would become long- 
term facilitators rather than 
merely dispensers of short-term 
information or services. The four 
objectives are: 

1. Foster innovation. Simpli- 
fying technology transfer 
and technology deployment 
for modernization, innova- 
tion, and productivity 
enhancement required 
cooperation among area 
businesses, community 
colleges, universities, 
government agencies, and 
the national laboratories. In 
order to foster innovation, 
the college reaffirmed its 
credibility with the other 
agencies and businesses, 
showing that it could serve 
as a positive resource and 
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et't'ectivelv turn inforniiition 
into protitiible insight. 

2. Target public resources 
and efforts. This required a 
dear and concise knowl- 
edge of other agencies' 
missions and resources, 
along with an accurate view 
of the district's needs and 
vision for the future. I'm' 
example, the small business 
development center ex- 
panded into separate . 
centers for procurement 
assistance, international 
trade, and technology 
transfer, development, and 
deployment. Other p>artner- 
ships involved health 
agencies, police and fire 
departments, postal service, 
state and local chambers of 
commerce, trade associ i- 
tions, users organizations, 
and profes.sional associa- •• 
tions. 

3. Assist small and medium- 
sized businesses with the 
administrative, technical, 
and financial capability to 
modernize and find new 
markets. Grant-funded 
initiatives through the state 
and federal governments 
and, in partnership with 
local universities, provided 



the abilities to counsel, 
advise, accomplish site 
audits, and review plans. 

4. Assist the employment 
transition process and 
enhance the employability 
of current workers. Some 
colleges accomplish this 
through community Job 
Training Partnership Act 
and Department of Employ- 
ment Services programs, 
while others enhance their 
con tract-t ra i n i n g pote n t ia 1 
with workforce develop- 
ment issues. 

Two developments influ- 
enced the determination to 
partner. Strategic alliances, 
proliferating on the international 
scene, offered a growing body of 
research on how they work and 
why they fail. Further, businesses 
had personal evidence of how 
partnering worked with outside 
vendors and suppliers. 

Researchers noted that, 
among successful alliances, the 
critical, overriding factor was 
trust. Other significant elements 
included: 

• shared vision, values, and 
objectives, 

• mutual need, commitment, 
dependence, and conver- 
gent strategies. 



• shared risk, shared reward, 
mutual opportunity and 
win-win value orientation, 

• mutual vulnerability, 
rcliabilitv, independence, 
and learning opportunities, 

• cultuial compatibility, 
mutual trust, and under- 
standing 

• permeable, networked 
organizations, 

• shared front-line informa- 
tion systems, and 

• mutually acceptable admin- 
istrative practices (authori- 
zation, compensation and 
approval rules). 

To make full use of available 
resources and maximiz.e commu- 
nity impact, educational organi- 
zations and agencies must find 
ways to work together. Effective 
strategies require common goals, 
identified desired outcomes and 
benefits for each participant, and 
appropriate leadership. Process is 
also important, but without 
confident, action-oriented leader- 
ship, the coalition will have little 
impact. 

Building a shared vision 
involves seeing patterns instead 
of merely reacting to events and 
forces. Peter Senge's The Fifth 
Discipline outlines the art of 
systems thinking, which sees 
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through complexity to the under- 
lying structures genemting 
change. Systems thinking helps 
define variables so as to deter- 
mine which issues require focus 
and which need less attention. 
Doing this helps groups develop 
shared understanding. 

How we think, what vve 
want, and how we interact and 
learn from one another bring us 
to the discipline of d/a/ny/a’. This 
discipline involves learning how 
to recognize interaction patterns 



in teams. Some interaction pat- 
terns can undermine obtaining 
new knowledge and insights. 

While external partnering is 
important, significant efforts also 
need to be made for internal 
partnerships with college ser- 
vices, divisions, and colleagues. 
Individuals in successful partner- 
ship relationships have learned 
how to establish the mission, goal 
achievement, empowerment, 
open and honest communication, 
positive roles and norms, team 



pride, and ongoing and compre- 
hensi\ e team evaluation. Clear 
focus on good planning, commu- 
nication, cooperation, and re- 
warding teamwork serves as a 
powerful tool to generate agree- 
ment and commitment to task. 
The goal of all internal and 
external process improvement is 
shared understanding — and 
shared understanding leads to 
enduring growth for your center, 
college, and community. 
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Anthony R. Sarmiento 

Assistant Director, Department of 
Education, AFL-CIO 

Washington, DC 

With the AFL-CIO since 1979, 
Tony Sarmiento currently ana- 
lyzes a wide range of educational 
issues and policy, including work 
education, literacy, and school-to- 
work. A published author in these 
areas, he has represented the 
APL-CIO on several national 
literacy and school-to-work 
advisory panels for the federal 
government. 



Workplace Development and tlie Union 
Perspective 

Anthony R. Sarmiento 

G lobal policies, economic challenges, and rapid technological 
advances have changed the American workplace forever. As 
high skill levels and versatility become increasingly impor- 
tant to worker employability, organized labor will continue to focus on 
workplace education and training as a means of promoting the welfare 
of union members — and make training issues top priority at the 
bargaining table. Further, both labor and management benefit from 
well-planned, innovative employee development as workers obtain a 
wide range of transferable job skills, giving companies a powerful 
edge in a competitive economy. 

Unfortunately, government 
funding programs fail short of 
meeting training needs, and U.S. 
companies invest far less in 
employee training than do other 
industrialized nations. However, 
many unions have helped estab- 
lish creative strategies that can 
increase job security and expand 
the options available to their 
members. These union-manage- 
ment programs tend to be more 
far-reaching and effective and 
involve more team-based ap- 
proaches than employer-driven 
efforts in nonunion companies. 

Union apprenticeships and 
skill-upgrading programs 
increasingly enroll more women 
and minorities and use a mix of 
classroom study and on-the-job 
training. These factors lead to a 
high success rate and help 



workers obtain higher-paying 
employment. 

Unions link workers to 'some 
of the most innovative educa- 
tional programs available for 
working adults. Some unions 
have already successfully negoti- 
ated with employers to provide 
education funds, prepaid tuition, 
release time, scholarships, worker 
education programs, and on-site 
training activities. Subjects 
include English as a Second 
Language, basic skill upgrading. 
External Diploma Program, 
General Educational Develop- 
ment, test-taking skills, and other 
programs. Worker education 
programs often work coopera- 
tively with community colleges 
and other educational institu- 
tions, and often can be the first 
step to a college degree. 
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Program results have been 
positive and include promotions, 
increased confidence, higher 
morale, lower absenteeism, aiid a 
sense of accomplishment. Fur- 
ther, studies show that worker 
education programs lower job 
turnover and boost productivitv 
and satisfaction. 



Because organized labor has 
had more than a century's experi- 
ence in training and education, it 
has much to offer workforce 
development. Unions will con- 
tinue to seek larger roles in 
government-sponsored training 
efforts and reach out witli new 
strategies to meet workers' needs. 



Joint labor-management training, 
education, and worker develop- 
ment programs have proven 
highly successful and are ripe for 
more union involvement in the 
future. 
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Supplier Training 

Richard Randolph, Jr. and Joyce Manit’old 

A qualitv-lrained supplier base is vital to American industry 
and to the country’s overall prosperity. As major firms focus 
more heavily on their core businesses, they seek to shrink 
their base of key suppliers. Further, they expect these suppliers to 
become partners in meeting rigorous quality and performance stan- 
dards. Through its national network of '.ommunity college-based 
supplier training centers, the Consortium for Supplier Training (CST) 
provides affordable, accessible Total Quality training to help suppliers 
and small businesses improve the quality of their processes, products, 
and services and to become more competiti\ e. 



Richard Randoph, Jr. 

Director of BufincfS Training 
Scrvicci tout Coimnunit}/ 
Education. .Ucsrt Coinnuinitv 
College Bii^incfis and lndn<tiy 
institute 

.Mesa, Arizona 

Richard Randolph, ,Ir. believe> 
supplier training offers the best 
method to leverage a college's 
resources and increase penetration 
of the quality message. He is 
program manager for Mesa's 
Supplier Training Center. 



Joyce Manigold 

Administrative Services Manager, 
SHEA Homes 
Mesa, Arizona 

Joyce Manigold has been in the 
home-building industry since 
1977. She is actively involved in 
planning and implementing 
Qua.iitv Management Systems at 

shea! 



Members provide internally 
developed Total Quality-based 
supplier training courses to the 
programs. Initial offerings in- 
clude an introduction to Total 
Quality, business process man- 
agement, improved manufactur- 
ing, and cycle time reduction 
courses. 

In February 1993, Mesa 
Community College joined five 
other colleges as the first certified 
to deliver CST training. These 
schools were selected as supplier 
training centers because of their 
industrial outreach programs and 
affordable costs. 



Sponsored by Motorola, the 
supplier training center at Mesa 
Community College offers many 
classes that are led by experi- 
enced and highly trained quality 
professionals who have been 
certified by the course owners 
and Consortium Master Instruc- 
tors. These seasoned profession- 
als bring extensive facilitation 
experience and practical Total 
Quality expertise to the training 
room. Their goal is to share 
techniques and skills that can be 
put to work immediately to 
improve quality, reduce cycle 
time, reduce costs, and improve 
customer satisfaction and overall 
competitiveness. 
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Mel Cozzens 

Director, Advanced Technology 
Center, Front Ran^c Community 
College 

Westminster, Colorado 

An accomplished CEO with 
expertise in marketing, organiza- 
tional development, and team 
building, Mel Cozzens has influ- 
enced change in corporate cul- 
tures, organizational direction, 
and management philosophies. 

He now gears his abilities towairds 
developing a competitive and self- 
supporting customized training 
program. 



Workforce Development in the 
Wbrkpl ace of tke Future 



Mel Cozzens 



R ecognizing that traditional training and education approaches 
are outdated and, in many cases, counterproductive, 
workforce development in the workplace of the future focuses 
on a relatively new approach as the cornerstone for comprehensive 
training interventions. This new approach examines a variety of 
indicators that training organizations must consider before imposing 
analysis of organizational effectiveness as a training solution. U moves 
rapidly into a series of "Why” and "What if" questions and considers 
ways to adopt transitional resources into a mix of training services. 



Elements of this advanced 
workforce development include 
careful consideration of factors 
w'hich, if not predetermined, may 
induce undesirable consequences. 
Further factois influencing the 
successful marketing and imple- 
mentation of organizational 
analysis are reviewed. Ingredi- 
ents of successful organizational 
analysis interventions include an 
emphasis on the kinds of talent, 
tools, and processes in effective 
involvements of this nature. 

A shift occurs as the informa- 
tion begins to focus on the means 
used to gather and analyze data. 



The actual implementation 
process is detailed from the 
training providers' perspecti\ e as 
well as from the client organiza- 
tions' — and their employees' — 
points of view. 

The results of companies who 
have successfully implemented 
this organizational effectiveness 
model are contrasted and com- 
pared. Then available resources 
for expanding workforce prepa- 
ration services are identified. 
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Terri Bergman 

Program Director, Center for 
Excellence in Education, 

Satioiuil Alliance of Business 
Washington, DC 

Terri Bergman has worked in 
the areas of employment and 
training since 1984, researching, 
writing, and making presenta- 
tions. In 1993, she began as 
Manager of Products and Ser- 
vices for the National Workforce 
Assistance Collaborative; she 
serves as the lead liaison to the 
community college system and is 
a team leader on a study of the 
delivery of integrated services to 
businesses. 



Providing Comprclicnsivc Services to 
Small and Midsized Companies 



Terri Heriiinan 

T lhe National Workforce Assistance Collaborative was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1993 by the U.S. Department of Labor 
through a cooperative agreement with the National Alliance of 
Business and its partners. The Collaborative was created to help small 
and midsized businesses adopt high-performance work practices, 
become more competitive, and, ultimatelv, create and retain high-skill, 
high-wage jobs for American workers. 



The Collaborative helps service 
and information piroviders better 
meet the needs of compianies in 
four areas: 

• employee training, 

• labor-management rela- 
tions, 

• work restructuring, and 

• workplace literacy. 

During its first year, the 

Collaborative achieved ambitious 
objectives. It analyzed the status 
and needs of small and midsized 
companies and their service 
piroviders. Tools and publications 
were developed to help 
businesses improve worker 
performance and enhance their 
competitiveness. First-year 
accomplishments fall into three 
categories; 

1. Situational analysis, which 
produced reports on the 
effects of an increasingly 
compietitive marketplace: 
the status of existing service 
delivery systems for em- 



plovee training, labor- 
management relations, 
work restructuring, and 
workpilace literacy; and 
ways that an electronic 
clearinghouse might be 
used to provide information 
and resources to companies, 
unions, employees, and 
service providers. 

2. A strategic and operational 
plan, which included goals 
for identifying resources, 
for creating and maintain- 
ing a national workplace 
extension infrastructure to 
leverage resources, and for 
developing a marketing 
program for Collaborative 
products and services. 

3. Assistance products related 
to comprehensive change 
strategies, dissemination 
networks, and occasional 
publications for groups. 
Second-year Collaborative 
activities rely on active participa 
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tion tind involvement ot indi- 
\ idutii Advisory Board and 
Council members. The second- 
year activities focus on four 
customer groups: 

• workplace literacy providers, 

• community colleges, 

• manufacturing extension 
partnership programs, and 

• small and midsized 
companies. 

They are guided by the three 
goals in the strategic and opera- 



tional plan: workplace and 
workforce development tools and 
information; system for accessing 
tools and information, including 
organizational and electronic 
networks; and connections to 
customer groups through publi- 
cations, regional conferences, 
segment marketing, and evalua- 
tions of client needs. 

To date, the National 
Workforce Assistance Collabora- 
tive has visited five sites, provid- 



ing integrated services to: 

• Tlie Baltiworc Center for 
Port -Related liuiiistries, 

• Ba\/ State Skills corporation 
(BSSC), 

• New fork's Garment 
Industry Development 
Corporatkm (ClDC), 

• Hartford Systems, Duracool 
Divisum, and 

• Work in Northwest Ohio 
(WINOC). 
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Michael Brustejn 

Brustan & Maiunant. Atloriuy^ 

(it Law 

Watihiii^ton, DC 

An expert in education law 
and regulations, Michael 
Brustein has used his legal 
expertise to serve in both gov- 
ernment and private practice and 
now counsels many educational 
organizations. He has helped 
draft several education bills, 
including the 1990 Perkins Act, 
and coauthored several educa- 
tion-related publications. 



Future of School- to-Work Transition 

Stkhuel Brustein 

T he School-to-VVork Opportunities Act seeks to end the frag- 
mentation of programs that are designed to prepare young 
people for high-skill, high-wage jobs. I'he Act is intended to 
create an entire system, not simply another new program, to consoli- 
date and streamline existing education and job-related training pro- 
grams. Community colleges should be integral members of the local 
partnerships established through the law and, as a result, will play an 
important role in the law's implementation. 



The Act provides federal 
assistance to states to develop 
and implement a school-to-work 
(STVV) transition system. This 
system's goal is to ensure that 
students experience a smooth 
transition from secondary educa- 
tion to postsecondary education 
and then obtain meaningful, 
high-quality employment. This 
initiative depends on significant 
partnerships at the state, re- 
gional, and local levels. These 
partnerships will bring together 
educators, business, industry, 
labor, and community-based 
organizations to integrate aca- 
demic and vocational-technical 
education and to more closely 
align secondary and postsecon- 
dary curricula. 

One critical component of the 
law, the creation of partnerships 
between education and employ- 
ers, seeks to include employers as 
full partners in providing high- 
qualitv, worksite-based learning 
opportunities for students. By 



combining academic and occupa- 
tional learning, the program will 
improve the knowledge and 
skills of the neglected majority of 
students who do not pursue 
baccalaureate degrees. 

The School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act gives partnerships the 
flexibility and autonomy to 
design and implement their own 
programs based on regional 
economic and labor market 
needs. While the Act does require 
that programs include a few core 
components and specific goals, it 
does not mandate the means to 
achieve these goals. The three 
main program components 
include: 

• work-based learning, 

• school-based learning, and 

• connecting activities that 
combine all elements of the 
program. 

The work-based learning 
component will provide a coher- 
ent sequence of job training and 
work experiences, coordinated 
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with S'lW iK'tivities. Workpliice 
mentoring encompasses instruc- 
tion in general workplace compe- 
tencies, such as positive work 
attitudes and employability and 
participati\e skills, and may 
. further include job shadowing, 
school-sponsored enterprises, 
and on-the-job training for 
academic credit. 

The school-based component 
features the following elements: 

• career exploration and 
counseling, 

• an initial selection of a 
career major, 

• a sequential program of 
study with high academic 
standards to prepare stu- 
dents for postsecondary 
education and attainment 
of a skills certificate, 

• a program of instruction 
and curriculum that inte- 
grates academic and voca- 
tional learning, and 

• ongoing evaluations to 
assess progress in the 
achievement of core aca- 
demic and vocational skills. 

The connecting-activities 
component could involve activi- 
ties such as the following: 

• matching students with 
employers' work-based 
opportunities, 

• enhancing communication 
O among students, parents, 

ERIC 



teachers, .school administra- 
tors, and employers, 

• providing technical as.'iis- 
tance and services to em- 
ployers and others in the 
work-based and school- 
based components of the 
program, and 

• assisting schools and em- 
ployers to integrate school- 
based and work-based 
learning along with aca- 
demic and occupational 
learning. 

States may apply for joint 
Education and Labor Department 
grants to plan and develop their 
statewide STVV systems. States 
may also apply for a one-time 
grant of up to five years to imple- 
ment their STW systems. In their 
applications, states must describe 
how they would allocate funds to 
local partnerships and include 
any requests for the w'aiver of 
federal laws. In addition, applica- 
tion development must include 
collaboration between the gover- 
nor, state educational agency, 
state agencies responsible for 
economic development, job 
training, postsecondary educa- 
tion, vocational education and 
rehabilitation, and the individual 
assigned for the state under the 
Perkins Act and other appropri- 
ate officials. 



Local partnerships are eligible 
for grants from either the state or 
the federal government. To 
obtain a grant from a state that 
has received a state implementa- 
tion grant, a local partner must 
apply to the state. This applica- 
tion must describe. how the 
proposed program would include 
w'ork-based and school-based 
learning components and con- 
necting activities. The application 
must also provide measurable 
program goals and outcomes, an 
area-wide description of strate- 
gies, timetables for serving all 
students, and a de.scription of 
plans for paid work experiences. 
The process for involving em- 
ployers and other groups in the 
development and implementa- 
tion of the STW opportunities 
program must be explained. 

The School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act also authorizes the 
Education and Labor Secretaries 
to award competitive grants 
directly to local partnerships in 
states that have not received or 
have only recently received 
implementation grants. However, 
any partnership that intends to 
compete for funds under this title 
must submit an application to the 
state for review and comment 
before it submitts an application 
to the Secretaries. All applications 




are subject to a peer review- 
process. No grants will be made 
to local partnerships unless the 
Secretaries dett*rmine, alter 
consultation with the state, that 
the local plan accords w ith tbie 
appropriate ^tate plan, i{ such 
exist^^ 

The Secretaries are also 
cUithori/.ed to .vv.ird competitive 
j^mnts to partnerships in high- 
povertv iirens. Any .ipplicMtion 
submitted lor these hii;h-po\ erty 
nrea gronts must ui>o be reviewed 
bv the st.ite betore submission to 
the Secretaries. 

The School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act provides the opportu- 
nity for states to request a waiver 
from several federal statutory or 
regulatorv provisions. The Secre- 
taries of Education or Labor may 
exercise waiver authority for any 
federal require’- - nt or provision 
if the state or local partnership 
can show clear evidence that this 
requirement impedes its ability to 
carrv out the purposes of the Act. 
States and local partnerships may 
submit a waiver request to either 
one or both Secretaries during 
the development or implementa- 
tion phase of a STW opportuni- 
ties program. The waiver should 
be submitted with a state's plan 
or as an amendment to the plan. 



Local partnerships seeking a 
waiver must first submit the 
waiver application to the state, 
and the state in turn submits the 
application to the appropriate 
Secretary. Before a waiver is 
submitted by a state, each local 
partnership and local educational 
agenev participating in a STW 
program must be given the 
opportunity to comment on the 
proposed waiver. ,-\ny comments 
i>btained froni the local partner- 
ships and local education agen- 
cies niust be included with the 
application for waiver. 

The Secretaries cannot grant 
waivers if the waiver would: 

• alter the basic purposes or 
goals of the affected pro- 
grams, 

• affect maintenance of effort; 

change comparability of 
services, ; 

• prevent equitable participa- 
tion of students attending 
private schools, 

• inhibit student and parental 
participation, 

• interrupt the distribution of 
funds to state or local 
education agencies, 

• alter the eligibility of indi- 
vidual participants in 
affected programs, or 



• affect public health or 
safety, labor, civil rights, 
occupational safety and 
health or environmental 
protection requirements or 
prohibit construction. 

The Act allows local partner- 
^hips to combine federal funds in 
order to make optimum use of 
potential resources. If a local 
partnership elects to combine 
funds, it is subject to the same 
limitations that apply to waivers 
as listed above. Furthermore, the 
partnership application must 
include a description of the funds 
that will be combined, the activi- 
ties to be carried out with the 
combined funds, and specific 
outcomes expected of partici- 
pants in schoolwide STW activi- 
ties. Any partnership that com- 
bines funds must also provide 
information on the proposed 
combination of federal funds to 
parents, students, educators, 
advocacy and civil rights organi- 
zations, and the public. 

In 1994, eight states received 
implementation grants. The 
administration hopes to award 10 
to 20 more such grants in 1995, 
depending on the level of 
Congressional appropriation. 
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James L. Hoerner 

Professor, Virginia Tixlttiical 
Li ti her situ 

Blacksburg, Virginia 

Dr. Hoerner, a national 
consultant, speaker, and author 
on tech prep, educational reform, 
work-based learning, and school- 
to-work transition, has taught 
vocational education for many 
years. He is a carpenter, cabinet- 
maker, violin maker, and wood 
carver bv trade. 



^X^rk-Basecl Learning’: Tl le Xew Paradigm 

James /,. Hoerner 

T Ikm'c hns never been n more exciting time to be in education 

thein in the pnst 35 yenrs. Ixicing todn\ '> chnllenges nnd oppor 
trinities enn s\ stemicnlly chnnge tlie totdl ^.chooling process in 
this country. In fnct, only n mdiciil chnnge in tlie educntionnl system 
will iillow the United States to maintain a workforce that can compete 
in a global economv and mantain the nation's standard of li\ ing. 

50 percent — ill-prepared and 



To do so will require 
educational system reform from a 
content-oriented process that 
lacks relevance and application to 
one that encourages success, 
personal application, and 
rele\ ance to the real world for all 
students. What rationale can 
support a schooling process in 
which two out of three voung 
people see little intrinsic value? 
Research shows that a substantial 
number (50 to bO percent) of our 
young people do not find the 
schooling process interesting or 
engaging. It is foolish to 
perpetuate a svstem where more 
than 50 percent of the nation's 
young people fail or drop out of 
the educational path. In fact, 
America has a 25 percent high 
school dropout rate and at least 
half of the 50 percent of high 
school graduates who start 
college do not matriculate. Thus, 
at least half of our young people 
embark on educational pathways 
that thev do not complete. I'he 
situation becomes worse as this 



unqualified — attempt to gain 
employment. 

The only solution for this 
dilemma is to radically' reform the 
schooling process and develop a 
new paradigm for education. 
Since, in this work-oriented 
society people work in order to 
live (the source of wealth for most 
Americans is work), the country 
must develop w ork-based learn- 
ing in its schooling process. This 
means that the entire schooling 
process — kindergarten through 
university and postdoctorate — 
must become learning and 
experience oriented. Further, this 
process must have tangible links 
to a successful worker, a produc- 
tive individual capable of making 
a living. Knowledge is primarily 
learned for application and not 
just because someone says so or it 
is required bv a college-bound 
curriculum containing little 
rele\ ance to real life. This process 
would require educators to know 
both the content and the applica- 
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lions ot the mciteriiils tliey tench 
<ind, further, to teach them in a 
contextual, practical manner. 

Hoerner and Wehrley (1995) 
define two kinds of work-based 
learning: 

1. Learning experiences and 
actix ities that are based on 
and in some type of work 
setting or simulated work 
setting, i.e., apprenticeship, 
co-op, on-the-job training 
(OJT), career academics, 
school-based enterprises, 
occ u pa t i o n a I t ec h n ica 1 labs, 
job simulation, real jobs, etc. 

2. The knovvledgcvlearning 
imparted to every student 
from the beginning of 
schooling that maintains a 
theme or focus that people 
work to live and that there 
is a positive connectedness 
between the schooling 
process and living produc- 
tive lives. 

Both definitions of work- 
based learning must now become 
an integral part of all schooling. 
First, 111! teachers, elementary 
through university, must con- 
stantly help all learners see the 
connection between what is 
being learned and earning a 
living some day as a productive 



individual. Second, all kinds of 
applications and hands-on, work- 
related experiences must occur 
throughout the schooling process 
to provide application and rel- 
evance to what is being learned. 
This can happen through shad- 
owing, mentoring, field trips and 
simulation on the elementary 
level through internships, co-op, 
career academics, school-based 
enterprises. Oi l , work experi- 
ences, occupational labs, part- 
time employment, apprentice- 
ship, etc., during high school, 
community college and university. 

As the 21st century ap- 
proaches, successful schooling 
can no longer solely be the 
responsibility of educators. 
Schooling ventures must include 
integration of academic and 
occupational skills along with 
collaborative partnerships be- 
tween educators and business 
industry/labor agencies and other 
community stakeholder groups. 
As these groups work together, 
thev can develop the most mean- 
ingful learning pathways for all 
students, no matter what their 
chosen occupations. 

In Peter Drucker's (1994) view 
of the future, the knowledgeable 
worker will require integrated 



academic and technical learning 
systems throughout life in order 
to be a productive individual. 

This requires lifelong learning 
educational systems based on 
and ill work, also called loork- 
based Icarniii;;. 

Our community and technical 
colleges have the opportunity to 
be the school-to-work (STW) 
transition educational agencies of 
the future since 75 percent of the 
workforce will need postsec- 
ondarv preparation of less than 
baccalaureate level. Community 
and technical colleges in STW 
transition for the 21st century can 
fill the following roles: 

• be the STW educational 
agency for 75 percent of the 
workforce, 

• establish partnerships 
between education and the 
workplace, 

• foster career plans and 
career majors for all stu- 
dents, 

• integrate academic and 
occupational preparation, 

• integrate school-to-work 
and work-based learning 
for all students, 

• articulate secondary and 
postsecondary programs. 
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• implement applied and 
contextually taught aca- 
demics, and 

• be the leading educational 
agency to establish the new 
educational paradigm ot 
work-based learning tor all 
young people. 



Now, the challenge is to 
develop a schooling process that 
includes collaboration among 
educators and other stakeholder 
groups to provide a relevant, 
success-oriented educational 
process to prepare all individuals 
for citizenship and further learn- 



ing and to make a successful 
living as a productive individual 
in a global society. 

Drucker, P. " The Age of Social 
Transtormation," The Atlantic 
Xiouthlu (November 1994). 

Hoerner, J., and Wehrley, J. 
\Vorl<-Bii<cd l.carntii;^: The 
Keii to Sehooi-to-W’ork Tianfi- 
tion. (New York: Glencoe 
McCraw Hill, 1993). 
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Lawrence T. Mello 

Coordinator, East Volley Feeh 
Prep Consortium 
iVk’Sfl, Arizofia 

For the past 15 years Dr. Mello 
has conducted workshops and 
seminars in educational settings 
throughout the country. His 
presentations are grounded in 
current research on personal and 
organizational change, effecti\ e 
teaching and learning, and 
leadership competency. As the 
coordinator ot Arizona's Tech 
Prep Consortium, he provides the 
leadership for a developing 
regional school-to-work programs. 



Creating a Local School- to-^Wbrle Initiativ e 

l.amence T. Mello 

I n spring 1994, a group of comnuinily leaders, educators and 

business representatives in f:astern Maricopa County began laying 
the foundations for a new program called the Hast Valley School- 
to-VVork (STVV) initiative. Part of a larger, nationwide movement, the 
Initiative will create system-wide linkages between education and 
industrv that will prepare students for success in the w'orkforce of the 



future. 

During Phase 1, called Visions 
and Values, the planning team 
set out the broad outlines of what 
will become a comprehensive 
blueprint for the Initiative by 
identifying and exploring; 

• the needs of the community 
for programs and services to 
help students prepare for 
the world of work, 

• the opportunities available 
for developing and imple- 
menting strategies to meet 
those needs, 

• the broad, big-picture vision 
of what a program might 
look like if it successfully 
met the identified commu- 
nity needs, and 

• the values, or underlying 
philosophical and opera- 
tional principles, that 
should drive the planning 
and implementation of the 
East Valiev School-to-Work 
Initiative. 

Given the workplace chal- 
lenges facing American youth. 



one approach that has gained 
much attention — from business 
and education and at both the 
national and the community level 
is that of S rVV transition. Jobs for 
the Future offers what has be- 
come a standard definition for 
STW transition: 

... (7 program 

that intc;^ratcs im-tlic-job 
learning with school- 
based instruction, that 
bridges high school and 
postsccondary schooling, 
and that results in both 
academic credentials and 
certification of master]/ of 
work skills. 

The School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act, sigrted into federal law 
on May 4, 1994, gives additional 
valuable definition to the emerg- 
ing concept of "school-to-work" 
systems, and is the basis for 
planning activities in communi- 
ties across the country. The Act 
calls for incorporation of three 
elements: school-based learning. 
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\vork-b<.ised leorning, ond con- 
necting or "bridging " octivitii"^. 
Arizona is currently developing n 
•'tate plan for program implemen- 
tation, of which the East Vallcw 
School-to-Work initiative is a 
part. 

The East \'alley School-to- 
Work Initiative was shaped bv 
the East V'alley lech Prep Con- 
sortium, created in 1991 to sup- 
port program-^ that prepare 
>tudents for high-skilled techni- 
cal careers. The planning process 
included several dozen represen- 
tatives from education, industry, 
labor and government. 

The East Valley School-to- 
VVork Initiative planning team 
began work on developing plans 
for the long-term STVV system. 
They explored two key questions; 
What are the greatest challenges, 
needs or barriers our community- 
faces with respect to helping 
young people prepare for a 



successful work experience? How 
might a STW program best meet 
those needs? From these discus- 
sions emerged the following fi\ e 
key themes; 

• fundamental workplace 
skills. 

• market responsivene>s, 

• school work disconnect, 

• lifestx le resources, and 

• young people and societal 
attitudes. 

Early on, the planning team 
also identified several critical 
values and principles that were 
key to system success; 

• full ownership, 

• open concept of "success," 

• mutual benefit, 

• lifelong learning, 

• a shared agenda, 

• personal and social 
responsibility, 

• shared go\ ernance, and 

• an inclusive svstem. 



Work on the Initiative has 
been dixided into four phases; 

1. Identifying needs and 
opportunities and establish- 
ing \ision and values; 

2. Forming implementation 
teams, recruiting partners 
and defining and develop- 
ing program blueprint; 

3. Forming pilot teams and 
implementing pilot 
projects; 

4. Modifxing, adapting, and 
expanding pilot projects to 
the STW system. 

Phase II will build on the 
\ isions and values and create a 
comprehensive implementation 
"blueprint." This process, and the 
resulting planning document, 
will lay a foundation for moving 
into Phases III and IV, in which 
the program will actually be put 
into place, tested, refined, and — 
eventually — expanded through- 
out the communitv. 
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Fred Gaudet 

Assistant Dean of instruction, 
CatcWaif Communitij College 

Phoenix, Arizona 

As director of a Learn and 
Scribe America: Higher Education 
program, Fred Gaudet is part of 
the growing community service 
and service learning movement 
on community college campuses. 

I lis current program includes 
working with muitigenerational 
students in a heating, ventilation, 
and air conditioning program. 




Incorporating' Service Learning 

Fred (tuudet 

T he concept of providing service to the community started at 
GateVVav Community College in 1990. Ihe mission was to get 
students in a technical skills program to participate in commu- 
nity service while learning, or perfecting, d new skill. The goals were: 
to provide elderlv low income community members with a comfort- 
able environment, to foster the desire to continue to serve the commu- 
nity, to provide a skill to the students by learning to service evapora- 
tive coolers, and to reflect upon the impact of helping those with a need. 



An advisory committee 
discussion of community service 
focused on maintenance of 
evaporative coolers, the common 
cooling svstem used in the south- 
west. The committee noted that 
an effective program would be 
one that could be conducted on a 
weekend early in the spring for 
those most needing help — the 
elderlv on limited incomes. After 
several inquiries to social service 
and community-based organiza- 
tions, the college partnered with 
the Foundation for Senior Living. 
The Foundation identified recipi- 
ents, helped secure materials, and 
provided liability insurance. The 
advisorv committee also provided 
materials. 

GateVVav is now in its fifth 
year of service to the community 
in this program. Students and 
local service technicians have 
cleaned, repaired, and started 
increasing numbers of coolers 
each vear. 1 wo high schools that 
have air conditioning \ ocational 
education programs have joined 
this intergenerational effort. 



A kev component of the 
program is the reflection under- 
taken by students. After complet- 
ing the work, they participate in a 
structured process in which they 
reflect upon the impact they had 
on the elderly and their feelings 
of giving their time and skills. 
Discussion revolves around their 
service to their community, civic 
responsibility, and the value of 
lifelong service. 

Some of these activities have 
been supported by a Lcarti ami 
Serve America grant from the 
Corporation for National and 
Community Service. The pro- 
gram has received attention for 
its approach to tying a service 
learning program to technical 
instruction. Its implications are 
important for l ech Prep and 
other school-to-work initiatives. 
Gateway's experience shows that 
service learning is not restricted 
to traditional liberal arts pro- 
gram.;, but that it also can be 
implemented successfully in 
technical programs of instruction. 




Mary Leisner: STW Imtiativv: 
How AXD Win- 

Program Coordinator, Baw dc \oc 
Community Collc^^c 
Esca m ha, A I ich i^^a n 

Carol Churchill: Benefits to 
Studests 

Director at Career Work Experi- 
ence Programs, Southu'csteni 
A I i ch i^a n Co / le^c 
Dozua^iac, A I ich i;^a n 

John Loiacano: Benefits to 
Colleges 

Director of Contract Educational 
Programs, Kirtland Community 
College 

Roscommon, Michigan 

Mary Jo Wright: Benefits to 
Community 

Program Coordinator, Mid- 
Michigan Community College 
Harrison, Michigan 

These leading practitioners 
from four small, rural Michigan 
community colleges have suc- 
cessfully instituted CWB&l at 
their respective institutions. 



Contracting’ Witli Business and Industrv^: iV 
Via l)le Scliool-to-\^rk Transition 

Caro! Cliun liill, Mary Leisner, ,lohn Loiaeano and Mary Jo fl ri^lit 

T Iio Clinton Administrntiun's School-to-VVork (STW) 

Opportunities Act seeks n fundnmentnl restructuring of Lx)th 
'^econdury and postsecondnry education b\ bidding vvork- 
biised learning to traditional school-based programs. A program called 
Contracting with Business and Industrv (CWB&I), which utilizes the 



local business and industr\' complex 
laboratory, has been doing just that 

CWB&I, an interdisciplinarv 
program, helps --ludents acquire 
job skills in nontraditional areas. 

It also assesses their interests and 
capabilities under realistic set- 
tings as they learn from business 
people. Businesses who contract 
with the college train the student 
for 384 hours for two semesters, 
teaching entry-level job skills. 

Tasks, duties, and expected 
outcomes become performance 
objectives for each training area. 
These guidelines ensure qualitv 
training for the student and well- 
trained employees for the busi- 
ness community. Regular evalua- 
tions maintain p^rogram qualitv 
and serve as the basis for assign- 
ing the student's grade. 

Students are not p>aid bv the 
business, but are awarded eight 
academic credit hours p>er semes- 
ter. They must also enroll in 
related, on-campus instruction. 



of the community as a training 
for the p>ast 18 \ ears. 

Hach training area has its own 
curriculum. Course work is 
assigned on individual basis 
according to job training require- 
ments, p\ist education, and 
experience. 

l:veryone involved benefits in 
this unique partnership. Fhe 
business finds itself with a poten- 
tial employee on staff w'ith no 
salary investment whatsoever. In 
many cases, the business hires 
the student as a result of the 
training exp>erience. Students 
obtain a wider variety of career 
options, since they can select 
from some 70 nontraditional 
areas of training, among them 
dental assisting, hotel manage- 
ment, and newswriting. This also 
results in more relevance to on- 
campus course work, and thev 
im media tel V gain skills that can 
transfer to the workplace. 
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CWB&I gives students oppor- 
tunities to "test the water" with- 
out too much expense, to get a 
foot in the employment door, 
and, generally, to obtain a job 
when they're finished. The 
college benefits by broadening 
access for many who were previ- 
ously excluded and by expanding 
occupational offerings to students 
of alt ages without appreciably 



increasing overhead. Using the 
business complex of the commu- 
nity as a training laboratory 
eliminates the need for larger 
capital expenditures normally 
required to institute new pro- 
gramming. 

CWB&l demonstrates suc- 
cessful collaboration between 
postsecondary education and the 
business and industry commu- 



nity. It offers the three compo- 
nents vital to the STW initiative — 
work-based learning, school- 
based learning, and connecting 
activities. And in these times of 
budget constraints, cost-effective 
and student-driven CWB&l 
provides a logical, innovative 
approach to educating students 
as they prepare for meaningful 
employment. 
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Joy a. McMillan 

Director, Biotech itology Laboratonj 
Technician Program, Madison Area 
Technical College 
Madison, Wisconsin 



With an extensive background 
in bacteriology and microbiology. 
Dr. McMillan is involved in 
program development and 
program modification for associ- 
ate degrees, tech prep, and youth 
apprenticeship programs in 
biotechnology. She serves on 
several government and educa- 
tion advisory committees, and is a 
principal investigator and project 
manager for the National Science 
Foundation Advanced Biotech- 
nology Education Partnership 
Project. 



Advanced Teckno logical Education (ATE) 
Program and Toutk Apprenticeskip 
(Sckookto-^Wbrk) 

Joy A. McMillan 

A n associate-degree program in biotechnology at Madison 
Area Technical College (MATC) provides the essential 
education and skill training for entry-level emplovees in 
nonmedical, nonclinical biological laboratories. Most of the target 
industries would, by current definition, be grouped as research and 
development companies i ' biotechnology. The companies use a 
combination of technologies and applications directed toward the 
development and production of molecular biology reagents, modifica- 
tion of crops and other plants, modification of domestic animals, and 
development of biopharmaceuticals. The state of Wisconsin deals with 
small companies; the largest is Promega Corporation with 400 em- 
ployees. Most companies employ between five and 50 science-trained 
personnel, with a consistent demand for 15 to 25 new entry-level 
positions each year. 



Program graduates can fill 
technical positions that require a 
solid background in media and 
solution preparation, record 
keeping, chemical and biological 
analysis, and quality control as 
well as sophisticated applications 
of recombinant DNA techniques 
and cell culturing. The need for 
technically trained individuals in 
both new and existing companies 
helps to determine whether the 
postsecondary programming and 
curriculum are on target. 

MATC program development 
in the Wisconsin Technical 
College System is guided by a 
process that requires a demon- 
strated need for the proposed 
education and training and 



curriculum development based 
on industry input. The data 
supplied to the state board 
verifies the need for technical 
employees, looks at future trends 
as well as current needs, and 
delineates the proposed technical 
aspects of the curriculum. 

Curriculum development 
requires active input from the 
target industries. MATC used a 
Developing-a-Curriculum pro- 
cess, a two-day workshop where 
employees and employers of the 
target industries identify the 
duties and tasks of entry-level 
employees. This process allows 
the group to identify skills and 
techniques that correlate to the 
job function. The resulting infor- 
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mation is then translated into a 
formal curriculum, complete with 
course titles and descriptions. 

The content of the core courses 
reflects the industry needs. The 
process also ensures that support 
and general education courses 
meet basic skills and content 
requirements. 

Hurdles in developing and 
initiating this program (as in 
developing any other kind of 
program) cropped up. First, the 
pitfalls encountered by trying to 
stack new courses onto an exist- 
ing curriculum had to be avoided. 
The program required a new 
curriculum. 

Second, starting a new pro- 
gram without delay meant 
finding new resources for facili- 
ties, equipment, and support 
staff, and other expenses. Fortu- 
nately, access to grants from the 
Wisconsin Technical College 
System board matched the costs 
of equipment purchases and 
facilities remodeling. A carefully 
constructed plan that included 
the industry partners and exter- 
nal granting appeared be the 
most appropriate solution to this 
dilemma. 

A third problem emerged 
with the incorporation of a new 
program into the existing. Any 



new program will, by nature, 
require resources for staffing, 
supplies, and other needs. Today, 
establishing new activities often 
means taking resources from 
existing activities. This can cause 
some friction within and between 
departments. Staff of an existing 
program can find it difficult to 
accept downsizing or even 
replacement of their program to 
accomplish new initiatives. 
However, reality demands that 
programs must continually 
respond to the target industry— 
the place where the graduates 
find jobs. This response to indus- 
try is critical to workforce devel- 
opment. Workforce development 
must recognize workforce modifi- 
cation and, consequently, pro- 
gram modification. 

Community and technical 
college response to industry 
includes the need for continual 
training within the target area. In 
biotechnology, academic research 
introduces new techniques into 
the workforce. Scientists and 
technicians must have access to 
workshops and customized 
training to develop background 
knowledge and application skills. 
The technical/community college 
can serve as a liaison to industry 
scientists. The technical/commu- 



nity college system has an advan- 
tage in that it offers access to 
educational facilities that are 
designed for teaching. For ex- 
ample, laboratories have multiple 
instruments because groups of 
students are learning through 
hands-on activities. Simply 
demonstrating how to use the 
equipment cheats students of a 
vital part of the curriculum — 
hands-on lab work. 

Once the program was orga- 
nized, instructional materials 
were assembled. Current materi- 
als offered by textbook publishers 
seemed inappropriate because 
the content scope was too narrow 
or too vast or the instructional 
level w'3S too low or too high. 
Consequently, like many other 
community and technical college 
faculties, MATC staff drafted 
instructional materials from 
many sources, extracting infor- 
mation and protocols from 
resource manuals, company 
literature, and technical books 
and journals. 

To increase awareness of the 
programs, MATC became in- 
volved in the development of a 
sccondarv-school curriculum for 
both an articulated course under 
the umbrella of Tech Prep and 
the development of a two-year 
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school- and work-based youth 
apprenticeship program. These 
activities fall under the broad 
umbrella of school-to-work (STVV) 
programs. In Wisconsin, STW 
encompasses a broad range of 
programs from career exploration 
to a highly structured youth 
apprenticeship program (YAP). 

YAP involves school-based 
instruction and on-the-job partici- 
pation for high school juniors and 
seniors, culminating in a certifi- 
cate of competency in entry-level 
skills. Students receive high 
school credit for the YAP curricu- 
lum. Some programs establish a 
direct link to a technical college 
program, and advanced standing 
through articulation is available 
to the YAP participants. Funding 
from NSF's Advanced Techno- 
logical Education Program has 
allowed MATC to develop cur- 
riculum and disseminate the 
model for a YAP in biotechnology. 

Partnerships are needed to 
link industry, K-12, and post- 
secondary systems (both the 
university and the technical 



college systems). Without indus- 
try as a partner, these projects fail 
to link potential employers with 
students who participate in these 
projects. Success of the initiatives 
depends on the commitment of 
the partners and on their ability 
to overcome barriers. All partners 
must commit time, staff, and 
other resources to the project and 
must represent the full spectrum 
of the educational and industrial 
resources. 

Barriers can include the lack 
of articulation and hesitancy of 
some employers to participate in 
YAP. Further, the issue of "track- 
ing" high school students into a 
curriculum that reduces or 
elinainates choices is one of the 
arguments against many of the 
STW programs. Incorporating 
new technologies into the K-12 
system, especially the secondary 
system, must be accomplished 
without tracking. 

The ATE project also aims to 
develop instructional materials 
and curriculum guides that are 
useful on a larger scale. Efforts 



are underway to develop instruc- 
tional materials that can be used, 
extrapolated, extended, and 
modified to fit the needs of the 
schools and regions that choose 
to use them. From its industry 
assessment in Wisconsin, MATC 
strongly concluded that each 
state or community or technical 
college should assess its progam 
needs before adopting any 
available materials. 

Wisconsin, often viewed as a 
conservative state, has been 
forward looking in its develop- 
ment of these important pro- 
grams. Implementors have 
viewed the difficulties and 
barriers confronted in this pro- 
gram development as the checks 
and balances that new ventures 
require. Despite limited re- 
sources, all institutions must 
consider where our states and the 
nation are heading. We must 
meet the challenge to develop a 
skilled workforce — and offer all 
students opportunities that 
prepare them for the work world 
ahead of them. 
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Cabot Jaffee, Jr. 

Vice President, ESS, Inc. 

Maitland, Florida 

With expertise in industrial/ 
organizational psychology and 
computer science, Dr. Jaffee 
conducts testing, validation 
studies, electronic selection, 
assessments, job analysis, mana- 
gerial development, performance 
appraisal, and legal concerns 
associated with personnel evalua- 
tion. He consults for many large 
businesses, has published several 
articles and a book, and is an 
international conference presenter. 



Assessing Hi^h-Performance ^ork Skills 

Cabot Jaffee, Jr. 

E lectronic Selection Systems (ESS) and Learning Resources, Inc. 
(LRl) have developed an industry-validated, education-tested, 
and the Secretarv's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS)-based system that assesses skills critical to workplace success. 
Currently, North Carolina has a statewide license and makes this 
program. Workplace Success Skills (WSS), available to each of its 58 



community colleges. 

The ESS/LRl assessment 
system is keyed to employer- 
confirmed, SCANS-defined, 
foundational or work-prepared- 
:iess skills for entry-level posi- 
tions in industry. It assesses 
observable behaviors in the areas 
of thinking skills and personal 
qualities. This system is character- 
ized by the following qualities; 

• rigorous validity of state-of- 
the-art assessment 
technology, 

• heavy employer 
involvement in system 
planning, development and 
validation, 

• ease of administration and 
use, 

• modular structure, 

• realistic length, 

• clear and legally support- 
able results, and 

• low-cost acquisition and 
administration. 

This video testing technology 
plays an important role in assist- 
ing American business to meet 
current and future challenges 



surrounding the entry-level 
workforce. Its five distinct sec- 
tions— video vignettes, listening, 
structurfng work activities, 
trainability, and charts and 
graphs — are designed to assess 
and document an individual's 
unique job-related skills and 
abilities. In each section, test 
takers observe realistic situations 
and then respond to questions 
about actions and decisions 
relating to these situations. The 
test is accurate, fair, relevant, and 
cost-effective and is also a vali- 
dated program in which test 
results are computer scored. The 
feedback report details the skills, 
strengths, and weaknesses of the 
test taker. It also identifies devel- 
opmental strategies to improve 
anv weaknesses. Students can 
present this report to employers 
to document their level of compe 
fence in high-performance work 
skill areas. 

Associate degree and certifi- 
cate students in community and 
technical colleges, high school 
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students, adult learners, and 
others need to know the extent to 
which they have the workplace 
skills required by employers. This 
program helps educational 
institutions to counsel individuals 
by identifying where school-to- 
vvork education, training, or 
experience is required to ensure 
student success. 

VVSS can also enhance an 
institution's workforce develop- 
ment, business and industry, and 
contract training efforts. Institu- 
tions can use the system to help 
firms assess the specific training 
requirements of current workers 



and the hiring suitability of new 
employees. The program enables 
firms to identify and prioritize 
the training requirements of each 
individual assessed. 

Organizations use the system 
for selection, promotion, restruc- 
turing, and development, as well 
as for measuring the effectiveness 
of current training programs. U.S. 
Department of Labor and Health 
and Human Services programs, 
prisons and others in the employ- 
ment and training communities 
should find wide use for this 
program. 
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Skills Standards 




Mikala L. Rahn 

Research Associate, MPR 
Associates, The National 
Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education 

Berkeley, California 

Mikcila Rahn spent the last four 
years conducting research in the 
areas of accountability, standards 
development, and school-to-work 
transition with a special interest 
in the relationship between 
federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. She is the primary author 
of two of the chapters in the most 
recent National Assessment of 
Vocational Education (NAVE) 
report on performance measures 
and standards and industry skill 
standards. 



Mikala L. Rahn 

U nder the letidership of Secretaries Robert Reich and Richard 
Rilev, the Departments of Labor and Education have inten- 
sified their commmitment to develop a national system of 
voluntarv skill standards and certification. The Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act underscores the need to strengthen connections between 
education and employment, specifically through the establishment of 
a National Skills Standards Board. This Board will ensure a framework 
to develop and implement a national system of voluntary skill stan- 
dards and certification through voluntary partnerships that have the 
full and balanced participation of business, industry, labor, educators. 



and other key groups. 

Occupational skills standards 
identity the knowledge, skill, and 
level of ability an individual 
needs for successful workplace 
performance. Standards ensure 
accurate communication among 
employers, educators, trainers, 
and workers regarding the skills 
needed and the skills possessed. 
Standards can be tailored to any 
occupahonal cluster or industry 
to reflect particular needs and 
economic environments. It is a 
matter of choice, however, 
whether an employer requires 
certification or a worker seeks to 
obtain it. 

For decades, America has 
held the competitive advantage 
in the world marketplace on the 
basis of superior mass produc- 
tion. Now, in a new economic 
environment, this strategy no 
longer ensures continued success, 
w'ith market emphasis on quality, 
varietv, timeliness, customization. 



and convenience. Further, in- 
creased mobility of capital and 
technology makes it easy to 
replicate production factors 
anywhere in the world, with one 
exception — workforce skills. 

Our continued competitive- 
ness depends on the skills, adapt- 
ability, creativity, and knowledge 
of American workers. Our great- 
est problem lies in the lack of 
connection between skills needed 
in the workplace and ‘kills 
imparted through education and 
training. The limited range of 
nationally recognized credentials 
also hinders the process, since 
these are usually reserved for the 
college-educated with few op- 
tions for the other 75 percent of 
Americans. This results in in- 
creased hiring and training costs, 
restricted employment opportu- 
nities, lack of quality assurance 
and a direct challenge to our 
ability to compete. 
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Workforce Development Institute 




Robert C. Korte 

Director, Workforce Developmoit 
Programs, American College 
Testing 

Iowa City, Iowa 



As Director of the Workforce 
Competencies and Skills Project 
at ACT, Dr. Korte is responsible 
for the overall management of a 
project that identifies generaliz- 
able work behaviors, knowledge, 
and skills through a national job 
analysis study. Prior to joining 
ACT, he was a consultant to the 
Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion. He has also been actively 
involved with statewide commis- 
sions and governmental agencies 
responsible for setting and 
implementing state education 
and employment training policy. 



Workpl ace Competencies and Skills 

Robert C. Korte 



W hat skills do employers look tor in workers? Since 75 

percent ot America's worker^ will not attend college or 
complete a baccalaureate program, how can they obtain 
the skills they, and the nation, need to siiccesstullv compete in the 
global economy? How can businesses striving to become high-perfor- 
mance workplaces find the skilled workforce thev need? In response 
to these needs, the U.S. Departments of Labor and Education and the 
Office of Personnel Management formed a partnership to develop 
assessment measures of workforce competencies and skills as thev 
were defined by the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skills (SCANS). 



The assessment measures will 
provide data about the skills of 
America's current workforce and 
about the skills individual work- 
ers need for the nation to com- 
pete aggressively in the global 
economy. However, the specific 
competencies and skills needed 
must be determined before the 
assessment tools are created. 
Therefore, a National Job Analy- 
sis Study (NjAS) has been de- 
signed to empirically identify 
competencies that are common 
across occupations. After this 
identification occurs, valid mea- 
sures can be created to help guide 
the education and training of 
America’s workforce for high- 
pe r fo rm a n ce w o rkp 1 a ce s. 

An ever-changing workplace 
often demands that America's 
workers move from a job with its 
specific rec]uirements to a totally 
different p>osition. Lhis new 



workforce needs skills that are 
common across occupations and 
that are linked to employee 
success in high-performance 
organizations. The NjAS identi- 
fies these cross-occupational skills 
and will build on SCANS as it 
identifies a comprehensive 
taxonomy of behaviors necessary 
for worker success. In addition, 
three study outcomes link behav- 
ior establishment as the basis for 
assessment and instruction; 

• Construct a blueprint for 
use in developing content- 
valid workplace assessments. 

• Establish proficiency levels 
for the behaviors, based 
partly on the relationship 
between the need for the 
behaviors and time on the 
job (e.g., at entry, after six 
months, after one year). 

• Develop exploratory mod- 
els of the relationship's 
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cimong oil the behoviors in 
the taxonomy. 

NjAS will survev job incum- 
bents across a representative 
sample of occupations. A panel of 
experts and other outside con- 
sultants will assist ,'\merican 
College Testing (ACT) staff in 
constructing the surveys, inter- 
preting the resulting data, and 
assigning the behaviors to tax- 
onomy dimensions. The study 
will be conducted in two phases. 

The first phase will identify 
an initial set of core behaviors 
common across occupations. 

Phase II will verify these behav- 
iors, link them to high-perfor- 
mance organizations, and estab- 
lish their relationship with job 
tenure. 

The past decade has gener- 
ated rising concern that American 
workers lack sufficient workplace 
skills to meet the challenges of 
technological advances, organiza- 
tional restructuring, and global 
economic competition. Increas- 
ingly, new jobs require even 
entrv-level employees to possess 
p>roblem-solving, communica- 
tions, and personal skills and, 
often, some computer literacy. By 
the vear 2000, continuing trends 
in basic skills deficiencies will 
cost American business billions of 



dollars annually for remedial 
training programs for new em- 
plovees alone. The Work Keys 
Svstem from ACT, an innovative 
response to this problem, is a 
national system for documenting 
and improving workplace skills. 

ACT, a not-for-profit educa- 
tional organization, has long 
provided action-oriented assess- 
ments used for educational and 
career planning and decision 
making. With the creation of the 
Center for Education and Work 
and its first program. Work Keys, 
ACT has expanded its services to 
better assist all learners, along 
with business, industry, labor, 
and education. For example, as 
individuals obtain relevant, 
reliable information about their 
own skill levels and the skill 
requirements of jobs they want, 
thev can make optimal career and 
education decisions. Employers 
can use Work Keys to identify job 
skill requirements, thus helping 
them select or train employees. 
Educators can use the job skill 
information to develop appropri- 
ate curricula and instruction. 

In conjunction with employ- 
ers, educators, and experts in 
employment and training re- 
quirements, ACT identified 
yrnen'e employability i^kilb — 



skills crucial to effective perfor- 
mance in most jobs. Of these, 
twelve carefullv chosen elements 
form the basis of the Work Keys 
Svstem. They include: 

• reading for information 

• applied mathematics 

• listening 

• writing 

• teamwork 

• ap^plied technology 

• locating information 

• observation 

• speaking 

• motivation 

• learning 

• managing resources. 

Work Keys' metric, or mea- 
surement scale, can compare an 
individual's employability skills 
to a particular job's requirements. 
Formerly, no existing metric 
could measure both the generic 
emplovability skills required for 
specific jobs and those same skills 
attained by the individual 
workers. Work Keys' universal 
metric translates skill require- 
ments for individual jobs into 
proficienev levels. For example, 
this information will help schools 
determine how' better to prepare 
students for the workplace and 
helps businesses identify employ- 
ee qualifications and design job- 
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training programs. As individuals 
see a direct connection between 
their education and qualifications 
for jobs, their persistence and 
achievement should improve. 

Work. Keys is also a multi- 
functional program with the four 
following interactive components: 

• profiling 

• assessment 

• instructional support 

• research and reporting. 

The profiling component 

yields job profiles and occupa- 
tional profiles, job profiling 
systematically identifies the tasks 
most important to a specific job in 
a particular company and ana- 
lyzes those tasks to determine the 
skills and skill levels required to 
perform that job effectively. 
Businesses can use job profiling 
to establish standards for em- 
ployee selection and other deci- 
sion making. The more generic 
occupational profiles identify 
skills and skill levels required to 
perform an occupation across 
industries, companies, and 
positions. Educators can use 
occupational profiles in setting 
instructional targets of standards. 
Individuals can also benefit from 
these profiles. For example, 



individuals can consult occupa- 
tional profiles to discover the 
workplace skills necessary for 
competence in particular occupa- 
tional areas. Someone desiring a 
specific job in a particular com- 
pany can use the job profile to 
determine the skills needed to 
qualify for it. 

The assessment component 
enables individuals to identify 
their personal skill levels. Work 
Keys' criterion-referenced assess- 
ments compare an examinee's 
' performance on the assessments 
to an established scale or stan- 
dard (e.g., the proficiency level of 
a skill that is required for per- 
forming a particular job effec- 
tively in a particular company). 
Assessment results identify areas 
that need further development in 
order for individuals to effec- 
tively perform the jobs they want 
or have. 

Work Keys' instructional 
support component facilitates the 
development of appropriate 
curricula and effective instruc- 
tional strategies for teaching the 
Work Keys skill areas. The up- 
coming series of Targets for 
Instruction will provide detailed 
descriptions of assessed cognitive 



and content skills and sugges- 
tions for teaching these particular 
skills, along with a resource list. 
Secondary schools, post-second- 
ary institutions, and training 
programs can use this component 
to supplement existing curricu- 
lum to better meet workplace 
demands. 

The research and reporting 
component forms the communi- 
cations netw'ork of the Work Kevs 
System. The Work Keys database 
contains job profiling and assess- 
ment components and serves as 
the basis for research and gener- 
ates information for clients. 
Reporting involves the distribu- 
tion of information to businesses, 
educational institutions, agencies, 
and individuals to provide 
information needed to make 
career choices, plan training 
programs, screen prospective 
employees, and support numer- 
ous other functions. A series of 
standard and customized reports 
ensure a convenient, accurate, 
and timely means of document- 
ing and improving the nation's 
workforce skills. 
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Robert Mullins 

Dean, RCU for Ecoiiomic Develop- 
ment, Hinds Community College 

Raymond, Mississippi 

Bob Mullins, a 25-year veteran 
of teaching and administration, is 
also a certified trainer in the areas 
of entrepreneurial training and 
leadership. His unit promotes 
economic development by 
meeting the training and develop- 
ment needs of business, govern- 
ment, and industry and, in 1989, 
established the new One-Stop 
Career Center, which began to 
generate a profit in 1991. 
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Providing Basic Skills: Utilizing Motile 
Lak and Implementation of One-Stop 
Career Centers 

Robert MuUins 

T Ivvo initiatives at Hinds Community College in Mississippi 

illustrate national workforce development issues: basic skills 
training delivery at the worksite and state-legislated One-Stop 
Career Centers. 



Hinds’ Resource and Coordi- 
nating Unit (RCU) for Hconomic 
Development was developed to 
assist the region’s business and 
industrv in becoming more 
productive, competitive, quality 
conscious, and profitable through 
the provision of customized job 
training programs and technical 
support services. Its workplace 
literacy program provides com- 
prehensive services that include 
literacy audits and basic literacy 
training in order to help employ- 
ees reach the GED level. 

With the cooperation and 
assistance of local employers. 
Hinds’ mobile conuauterized lab, 
a 28-foot motor home with 10 
computer work stations, offers 
on-site instruction at a variety of 
locations in the college’s service 
area. To date, the lab has served 
38 companies. More than 2,500 
workers have received on-site 
training at such companies as 
Frito-Lay, Armstrong, Siemens, 
Batesville Casket, and Interna- 
tional Paper Company. Three on- 



site labs have also been estab- 
lished at the local industry. 

Besides the mobile training 
services. Hinds and others have 
responded to the provisions of 
Mississippi’s Workforce Act of 
1994. The legislation established 
state and district Workforce 
Development Councils and the 
State Board for Community and 
junior Colleges as the primary 
support agency. One-Stop Career 
Centers are being established at 
each of Mississippi's 15 public 
community colleges, with the 
state providing funds for building 
renovation, operational expenses, 
and equipment. 

The centers will provide 
assessment, counseling, and 
referral services, as well as basic 
literacy skills training, vocational/ 
technical training, and short-term 
skills training to individuals. 
Industries and firms are not left 
out. The one-stops will offer a 
range of services; 

• job analysis, testing, and 
curriculum development; 
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• development of long-mnge 
training plans; 

• preemplovment training; 

• workplace basic skills and 
literacv' training; 

• custom i/ed skills training; 

• Total Quality Management 
training; and 



• technology transfer 
information and referral 
services. 

The Workforce Development 
Councils will monitor the cen- 
ters' effectiveness, advise the 
governor and educational insti- 



tutions, develop strategic plans, 
coordinate and integrate delivery 
of training, and o\ ersee the 
development of a marketing plan 
to the employer community. 
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Donna Miller-Parker 

Workplace Basic Skills Coordina- 
tor. Slate Board for Community 
and Technical Colleges 

Seattle, Washington 

As a program administrator for 
adult literacy, Donna Miller- 
Parker has directed three National 
Workplace Literacy projects and 
coordinates the I-CANS Project, a 
statewide project to integrate the 
teaching of SCANS skills in a basic 
skills curriculum. Before joining 
the Office of Adult Literacy, she 
taught Adult Basic Education, 
English-as-a-Second-Language, 
and General Education Develop- 
ment, and she worked with Job 
Training Partnership Act clients, 
volunteers, and employers. 
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Basic skills in tke Workplace: 

If You Build It (Rigkt), Tkey Will Come 

Donna Miller-Parker 

T he Secretarv's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) report details foundation skills needed by all 
workers for the workplace of the future. Workers are increas- 
ingly being asked to make decisions and take responsibility for pro- 
cesses which were pre\ iousl\ assigned to management. Working on 
teams and implementing quality processes or increasing performance 
measurements necessitate higher skill levels than previously required 
by jobs with more compartmentali/.ed responsibilit\'. 



Manv employers find that 
workers are not prepared for 
these new roles and have diffi- 
culty participating in or benefit- 
ing from the training that is 
provided. One reason may be 
reflected in the recent National 
Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), 
which revealed that as many as 
40 percent of the U.S. population 
have inadequate basic skills to 
function effectively in our in- 
creasingly complex society. One 
can compare these statistics with 
employer expectations of the 
skills of workers as defined in the 
SCANS report. These two studies 
when juxtaposed show clearly 
the enormous gap between the 
workforce that exists and the 
workforce that is needed. 

One way to address this gap 
is to proyide basic skills training 
in the workplace for current 
emploN'ee''. Proyiding skills 
training in the workplace not 
only makes participation more 



conyenient and, therefore, more 
likely, it also allows for instruc- 
tion to be targeted to the needs oi 
the workers and of the employer. 
The best workplace basic skills 
programs employ cooperati\ e 
efforts between the educational 
proyider and the employer. 
Business, labor, and education all 
haye goals to be met and contri- 
butions to offer; the best pro- 
grams focus on shared goals and 
allow all partners to contribute. 

Steps to creating an effective 
program include; 

• Analyze the organizational 
need and ascertain whether 
this need can be met by 
basic skills instruction. 

• Identify the important 
partners and organize a 
planning group at which 
each is represented. 

• Work with this planning 
group to design a program 
that addresses the shared 
goals. 
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• Consider sev eral models for 
providing instruction, e.g., 
classroom, technology- 
assisted, tutorial, or indi- 
vidualized instruction. 

• Clearly explain program 
structure and participant 
incentives to potential 
participants. 



• Create a curriculum that 
uses authentic workplace 
materials and also encour- 
ages participants to apply 
their new skills in a variety 
ot settings and situations. 

• Select instructional staff 
who fit into the workplace 
well. 



• Plan for formative and 
summative evaluations as 
well as the evaluation of 
workplace impact. 

• Keep all partners involved 
in all phases of project 
planning, operation, and 
evaluation. 
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Rand Johnson 

Director, Applied Tcclitiolo;^y 
Center, Salt Lake Community 
College 

Salt Like City, Utah 

Rand Johnson directs Salt 
Lake's ATC, whose primary 
mission is to provide customized, 
quality training to area busi- 
nesses. For more than 15 years, 
he has been developing training 
partnerships with businesses. He 
currently serves as the Vice Chair 
of the National Coalition of 
Advanced Technology Centers. 



How to Have Your Customers 

Tell Your Story 

Rand .4. Johnson 

B etween 1988 and 1989, Salt Lake Community College (SLCC) 
provided just over S100,000 in contract training to area busi- 
nesses. Two years later, it provided more than S2 million in 
contract training to business customers. Why did the amounts change 



so dramatically? 

The increase is directly attrib- 
uted to improved marketing 
techniques employed by the 
college. Specifically, the college 

• developed a new marketing 
strategy and video, 

• implemented business 
forums, and 

• improved the database for 
mailings to business 
customers and potential 
customers. 

Marketing Strategy. Have 
our cuHouu’r< tell our story 
became the general marketing 
strategy of the college's Ad- 
vanced Technology Center 
(ATC). The college staff used this 
approach when developing 
marketing tools and events to 
spread the word about AFC's 
services and to attract more area 
business as customers. 

The college first tested this 
marketing strategy when it 
created a brief trigger film to 
promote ATC training services to 
local businesses. Titled The 



Battoui Uiw, the video features 
satisfied business customers 
telling their stories about working 
with the center. Thus, a serious 
message is presented in an 
upbeat and persuasive style. The 
film features chief executive 
officers and managers from 
McDonnell Douglas, Ford, Natter 
Manufacturing, and other compa- 
nies who provide articulate and 
enthusiastic endorsements for the 
center. Their spontaneous com- 
ments were so good that the 
script was thrown away during 
the video production. 

Business Forums. Using 
customers to tell the center's 
story was also the strategy behind 
the ATC Breakfast Forums. 
Designed as a series, these 90- 
minute business forums take 
place six times per year. Each 
forum features a spokesperson 
from a partner company who 
addresses an issue or practice at 
his or hercompany that may be 
of interest to other businesses in 
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the community. Some topics 
presented to dnte include: Build- 
ing cl Dynamic Corporate Cul- 
ture; Meeting Business Objectives 
through Employee Empower- 
ment; High Productivity Work 
Organizations: How We Cot 
Lean and Mean; and Quality Is 
More than a Manual. 

The college president serves 
as official host and welcomes the 
group, and the vice president 
introduces the guest speaker. 
Members of the ATC team spread 
themselves among the partici- 
pants and use the time to get 
better acquainted with the busi- 
ness people there. Intentionally, 
the college has a minimal portion 
of the program. 

When the speakers give their 
presentations at the breakfast 
forums, w'ithout exception, they 
address the value and quality of 
SLCC's customized training 
programs. These live, colleague- 
to-colleague endorsements have 
generated a positive impact for 
the center. New contract training 
opportunities have emerged 
directly from all of the breakfast 
forums held to date. 

In addition to the breakfast 
forums, the college instituted the 
CEO Breakfast Roundtable Series, 
which provides SLCC staff with 



an opportunity to network with 
top-level decision makers and to 
obtain authoritative input on 
immediate business training 
requirements. The roundtables 
are organized by industry and 
are typically co-hosted by a 
partner company with credibility 
within the target industry. For 
example, the general manager of 
the local McDonnell Douglas 
plant co-hosted a recent aero- 
space executive roundtable. 

During each roundtable, the 
college president and kev college 
staff speak briefly about the range 
of college services available to 
business and industry. During 
the balance of the meeting, the 
group openly discusses concrete 
ways the college can provide 
better services to targeted busi- 
nesses. At a biomedical 
roundtable, the group identified 
a need to conduct a training- 
related needs assessment of 
Utah's biomedical industry. As a 
result, center staff, assisted by 
several executives who attended 
the roundtable, developed such a 
survey. SLCC is using survey 
results to guide course develop- 
ment in the biomedical field. 

Direct Mail Advertising. The 
college employs a full-time 
graphic design and commercial 




art professional who develops 
promotional brochures, press 
releases, and other marketing 
materials aimed at the business 
community. These highly profes- 
sional marketing materials are 
both beautiful and effective. 
However, without a qualitv, up- 
to-date database, the marketing 
materials had limited impact on 
generating business for the 
college. 

Consequently, the Advanced 
Technology Center developed a 
top-notch database that supports 
direct mail advertising. The 
database, connected to the ad- 
ministrative mainframe, is acces- 
sible to those with appropriate 
clearance. It contains information 
on both customers and potential 
customers. The information is 
derived from a number of 
sources, including Utah's Depart- 
ment of Community and Eco- 
nomic Development, Economic 
Development Corporation of 
Utah, local trade associations, and 
customers who use the college 
training services. The information 
is continually updated, a process 
that requires commitment, time, 
and resources. For SLCC, this 
investment has generated signifi- 
cant results, including an in- 
creased awareness of programs 
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and courses, particularly first- 
time programs that previously- 
required several market introduc- 
tions before they were successful. 

Know Your Market. One 
other kev to a successful market- 
ing strategv is to know the mar- 
ket. Marketplace assessments, 
conducted in a variety of ways, 
include telephone surveys, direct 
mail surveys, and personal 
inters lews. These assessments 
have become an integral part of 
the center's marketing system. 

The college's industry part- 
ners also helped to develop 



survevs. When administering a 
survev, the center's statf empha- 
sizes the college's desire to be 
flexible and to respond to the 
needs of the business community. 
The results frequently help 
identify the need for new course 
offerings. Jollege staff also use 
survev information when making 
follow-up calls on business. 

SLCCs former college presi- 
dent summed it up best when he 
said, "Salt Lake Community 
College i.i Utah's best-kept se- 
cret." Without a doubt, getting 
the word out to potential busi- 



ness customers is a challenging 
task. SLCC learned that a sound 
marketing strategy can make a 
major difference. Perhaps, some 
of the marketing practices identi- 
fied in this article can help other 
community colleges promote 
their regions' "best-kept secret." 

[Editor's Note; Excerpted from 
Section II of T/u* Critical Link: 
Commiiiiitu Colleges and the 
Workforce, Lisa Falcone, ed. (Wash- 
ington, DC; American Association of 
Community Colleges, 1994)] 
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James CiALDELLA 

Senior Consultant, Organizational 
Dei^elopment Systems, Inc. 

Houston, Texas 

Jim Cialdella, an experienced 
organization, management, and 
professional development 
specialist, has an extensive track 
record in stimulating personnel 
performance and capabilities. He 
has worked with management 
and technical professionals in a 
variety of industries, government, 
and nonprofit organizations. 



Effective Teclinical Presentations: Tke Tell 
That Sells 



Jim Ciahlella 



T oday's business audience is asking: "How can what vou're 
saying impact my company's bottom line?" To be successtul, 
professionals, including community college business/industrv 
liaisons, must know how to create and deliver dynamic presentations 
by integrating their message into the challenges and opportunities 



facing their audience. 

First, a presenter must de- 
velop clear objectives to ensure 
that the presentation leaves the 
audience thinking, feeling, and 
doing what is desired. The pre- 
senter must also complete an 
audience analysis in order to 
understand the needs, wants, 
and interests of each of the 
listeners. This analysis can be 
accomplished by identifying who 
the audience is, th'^i^ role, and 
their priorities, by assessing their 
current knowledge, by under- 
standing what they need to 
know, by evaluating their inter- 
ests, and by considering how 
much to tell them. 

The presentation's introduc- 
tion is extremely important. The 
introduction should establish 
credibility, create interest, iden- 
tify audience benefits, and set the 
presenter apart from everyone 
else. In order to effectively open a 
presentation, a dramatic state- 



ment, a rhetorical question, a real 
question, a headline, a personal 
story, a "^iice of life," a prop, a 
statement of the main idea, 
humor, or an analogy should be 
used. 

A well-organized message 
ensures that listeners can easily 
follow key points. Several meth- 
ods of organization include: 
general to specific, categorical, 
status report, problem,''solution, 
chronological or sequential, and 
movement from the familiar to 
the new (analogy). 

A presentation's closing is as 
important as its opening. The 
three key parts of a closing are: 
restatement of the purpose/ 
objectives, summary of key 
points, and call to action. 

Last, the message should 
address the audience's needs bv 
ensuring that the training or 
education product supports the 
business goals of the customers. 
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Ray CoMPARi 

Director, Business Assistance 
Center, Cumberland County 
College 

Vineland, \ezo Jersey 

Since the inception of 
Cumberland's Business Assis- 
tance Center in 1988, Ray 
Compari has overseen all its 
operations focusing on custom- 
ized training and economic 
development. Ray previously 
spent nearly 10 years in the 
manufacturing industry dealing 
with production issues and 
employee training. He continues 
the struggle to bring '^bottom 
line" business philosophies to the 
academic environment. 









Make Your College Tkink Like a Busines s 

Ray Compari 

C ommunity colleges throughout the nation have recognized 
the vital and challenging role they must play in the urgent 
need to invest in the development of America's human 
resources. Clearly, the same is true for New Jersey's nineteen commu- 
nity colleges, which have a long history of serving their individual 
communities with locally accessible, affordable, diverse, and market- 



driven programs. 

Today, New Jersey's commu- 
nitv colleges go well beyond 
simply offering traditional credit 
education and training programs, 
rhev work directly with employ- 
ers, workers, and employment 
and training agencies to design 
and offer programs and services 
which respond to the rapid and 
intensifying changes in the state's 
economy. As New Jersey moves 
from manufacturing toward 
service and information process- 
ing, the colleges seek to provide 
the increased education and 
training workers need. 

Each institution has person- 
nel designated to respond di- 
rectly to specific local workforce 
and customized training needs 
and programs. Many of the 
countv community colleges have 
established small business devel- 
opment centers, business and 
industry technical assistance and 
technology transfer programs, 
and training and outreach centers 
for employed, unemployed, and 
underemployed workers. 



Three years ago, the Council 
of County Colleges reaffirmed 
this proactive role of New 
Jersey's community colleges in 
the economic and workforce 
development of the state. Recog- 
nizing the strong role played by 
each institution in the economic 
development of its own county, 
the Council broadened its 
workforce enhancement philoso- 
phy. This commitment to 
strengthen interinstitutional links 
through shared objectives, re- 
sources, and talent will enhance 
colleges' collective capability to 
provide business, industry, and 
current and future employees 
with the broadest possible range 
of services, information, and 
support. 

Now, the next logical step has 
been undertaken — the establish- 
ment of the Network for Occupa- 
tional Training and Education 
(NOTE), a statewide resource for 
human resource development. 
This collaboration among New 
Jersey's nineteen community 
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colk‘;^e> tsliibli^hes a mechanism 
U) iinlicipate ond iiddiL";s chiing- 
ing Icibor nicirkol needs. lairlher, 
X'OTL responds to those need-^ 
uitli training nnd retraining 
programs that pro\ ide workers 
with occupational competencies 
required by both large and small 
businesses throughout the state. 
NO’l'l£ also focuses on easy access 
by business and industry to the 
high quality trainingand retrain- 
ing programs a\ailable through 
\'ew jersey s community col- 
leges. U fosters the e.xchange of 
information, resources, and talent 
among the colleges, business, 
industry, government agencies, 
and other groups involved in the 
employment and training system. 
NOTfi is designed to accomplish 
the following; 

• maximi/.e the impact of 
programs and services vital 
to improving human re- 
sources productivitv, 

• design and/or revise cur- 
riculum and programs to 
respond labor market and 
labor force needs, 

• regularly reexamine current 
occupational offerings and 
services and modify them as 
needs change; and 

• facilitate economic growth 
and its resultant benefits b\ 
promoting retraining as a 
lifelong process. 



The Department of Higher 
Education awarded a seed grant 
to Mercer County Community 
College to coordinate the imple- 
mentation, structure, and services 
of MOTH in collaboration with 
the other county community 
colleges. During the fiist nine 
months, the N'O TH membership. 

• developed and imple- 
mented alternative state- 
wide strategics that would 
better inform employers 
about the types and extent 
of training, retraining, and 
other services available 
through the county commu- 
nity college system; 

• established online access to 
information about sector- 
wide education, training, 
retraining, and service 
offerings for business and 
industry, including selec- 
tion by multiple variables, 
e.g., subject, level, and 
geography; 

• increased direct employer 
involvement in determining 
(1) barriers to training, 
retraining, and other pro- 
grams and services, (2) 
common course offering 
needs, and (3) curriculum 
development needs 
through the use of focus 

grciups; 



♦ developed the capability of 
staff at member institutions 
to serve as focus group 
leaders a.nd Developing-a- 
Curriculum facilitators to 
enhance the sector-wide 
capability of colleges as a 
resource for increased 
employer involvement in 
workforce enhancement 
efforts; and 

• established a multi-vear 
strategic plan to continue 
and expand the efforts and 
services of NOTE to the 
benefit of the state's eco- 
nomic development. 

The NOTE membership 
developed its long-range goals 
and strategic plan with the direct 
input of business and industry 
statewide, as well as with input 
from state agencies and local 
representatives involved in labor 
force and economic development 
Expanding on the base services 
developed during the initial nine 
months, the three-year long- 
range plan may include: expand- 
ing the capacity of the database 
and u.ser availability, expanding 
the scope of programs and ser- 
vices required bv employers and 
workers, and examining opportu 
nities for enhancing responsive- 
ness to workers' job-readiness 
needs. 
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Susan Van Weelden 

Associate Dean, Economic 
Dc'oclopmcnt, We Henri/ County 
College 

Crifstal Lake, Illinois 

With an extensive background 
in business, economic develop- 
ment, and education, Susan Van 
Weelden is also a certified quality 
improvement facilitator. She has 
published several articles on 
community colleges and work- 
force development initiatives. 



Daphne Starr 

International Business Expert and 
Business Training Specialist 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 

Daphne Starr managed export 
and government sales for an 
Illinois firm. Active in interna- 
tional business circles, she has 
served on numerous councils and 
currently works with McHenry 
County College's Center for Com- 
merce and Economic Development. 



Pricing 

Susan Tun H 'ee/den and Daphne Starr 

A t McHenry County College (MCC), the components of the 
Center for Commerce and Economic Development (CCED) 
include the many services delivered by the Small Business 
Development Center, the Procurement Assistance Center, the on- 
campus Workshop and Seminar Program, and the Business Contract 
Training Center, as well as special projects in economic development. 



The Small Business Develop- 
ment Center provides one-on- 
one counseling for small-business 
owners and managers, along 
with workshops, seminars, and 
roundtables. Clients also receive 
help with developing business 
and marketing plans, obtaining 
government loans, and exporting. 
The center employs one full-time 
person and offers assistance free 
of charge. 

The Procurement Assistance 
Center provides free assistance 
and information about bidding 
on government contracts and also 
gives procurement leads. Us full- 
time director, on call to McHenry 
County business every day, 
divides office time between two 
locations. 

The Workshop and Seminar 
program uses industry-experi- 
enced trainers and consultants 
for presentations in technical 
areas, sales and marketing, office 
skills, cultural training, quality, 
and leadership. Program offer- 



ings are open to the public and 
administered by a three-quarter- 
time coordinator. 

One full-time and two half- 
time specialists oversee the 
Business Control Training Cen- 
ter. The Center conducts compre- 
hensive needs assessments, 
contract training in areas such as 
technical skills, team building, 
computer training, ISO 9000, and 
leadership. It also helps compa- 
nies write policies and proce- 
dures, emphasizes quality train- 
ing, and assists with obtaining 
grants. 

Special projects in economic 
development — staffed by one 
full-time staff member and 
involving other CCED staff 
members — include; 

• partnerships with organiza 
tions and companies to 
increase and enhance 
training and support capa- 
bilities; 

• economic development 
projects, such as the 
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workforce dc\ elopmenl 
symposium: 

• trainiiy^ in j^ranl assi^lancc, 
fundinj; sources, etc.; 

• alliances and consortia lc> 
Ie\erae;e resources; and 

• networking and le;Aislali\e 



acli\ ities on local, slate, and 
national le\ els. 

A useful tool in MCC preson- 
lations includes a business case 
study approacli that emphasizes 
the pricing; siruclure and the 
diversified programs required for 
a single companw 



Factors related to pricing 
include hiring appropriate 
instructors, specific strategies, 
collaboration with occupational 
education, and coordination and 
administration of grant funds. 
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Joh Analysis and Assessment 

Kimberly D. liarf’er 

I n \o\ ember 1993, the University of Kentucky Community 
College S\stem (UK CCS) launched a new program to fill the 
organizational development needs ot Kentucky's businesses and 
industries, few colleges in the community college system had begun 
to aid industries in the selection of employees. 



Kimberly D. Barger 

Coordinator of Technical 
Organizational Development. 
Mad isonville Commit n iiy 
College 

Madiso n mile. Ken t ucky 

Kimberly Barger has responsi- 
bility for implementing the Work 
Profiling System and assessment 
center activities for fourteen 
colleges. She administrated the 
state's first Behavioral Assess- 
ment Center and has helped 
develop several other such 
centers. In addition, she has 
developed and delivered many 
training programs for industries 
and organizations throughout 
Kentucky. 



O 




These college^ used a behav- 
ioral assessment method to 
screen potential employees for 
companies on a contract basis. 

The beha\ ioral assessment 
process invoK es creating and 
customizing situational exercises 
that allow potential employees' 
behaviors to be observed and 
analyzed. Only job-relevant 
beha\ iors — .such as, problem 
solving, communication, team 
building and leadership — are 
assessed. Although the behav- 
ioral assessment method effec- 
tively screens applicants for hire 
and is still available to clients, it 
can be expensive and time inten- 
sive. 

UK CCS began to look for 
other cost-effective and produc- 
tive ways to meet its clients' 
assessment needs. As a result, 

UK CCS purchased a technologi- 
cally advanced computer system, 
the Work Profiling System (WPS), 
from Saville Holdsworth Ltd. 

WPS offers a structured 
approach to analyzing jobs using 
standardized questions and 
expert computer system technol- 



ogy. It provides detailed informa- 
tion about job content and con- 
text, personnel requirements, and 
a suggested assessment regime. 
WPS uses psychometric prin- 
ciples to assist the decision maker 
bv accurately providing complex 
information in a comprehensive 
format. Housed at Madisonville 
Community College, it is oper- 
ated bv the Technical Organiza- 
tional Development (TOD) 

Office. This office serves all 14 
Kentucky community colleges 
and coordinates behavioral 
assessment programs in addition 
to the WPS services. A coordina- 
tor, in cooperation with the 
business and industry liaisons 
and continuing education coordi- 
nators at each college, operates 
the office. Since its inception, the 
program has expanded from 
selection and screening services 
to clients using the WPS and 
other methods, to become a full- 
service human resource consult- 
ing system. 

The TOD program at 
Madisonville Community College 
has an extensive role. The coordi- 
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nator works uilh each of the 
colleges in perlorming jc^b anal\ - 
ses using the WPS method. The 
study idep.tifies and collects 
essential job information, sucii as 
job tasks, job context factors, skill 
and ability requirements of the 
job, and other organizational 
information, l iiis job analysis can 
be pertorined at am* organiza- 
tion, regardle'-s of its size or t\ pe, 
and can be used to collect infor- 
mation about managerial, clerical, 
ser\'ice, manual, professional, 
technical, or administration 
positions. The completed job 
analysis can be used to develop 



screening processes to select neu’ 
employees, to promote empkn- 
ees from within, or to identif\- an 
individual's training needs. 

These selection processes can 
include beha\ ioral assessment, 
ability testing, personalit\' te^-ting, 
structured inter\ iewing, and 
other factors. The job anah'sis 
information can become the 
loundation for restructuring an 
organization's personnel s\steni 
through the de\ elopment of 
performance appraisals, training 
and de\'elopment plans, job 
descriptions, team development 
plans, process improvement 



projects, reengineering plans, 
and job e\ aluation aiid compen- 
sation projects. 

The computer svstem is 
maintained at one locatioii to 
enable the UK CCS to create and 
maintain a database of the jobs in 
the state and correspondiiig skill 
and ability requirements, Fhis 
database pro\ ides information 
that will strengthen the colleges' 
ability to pro\ide appropriate 
training, retraining, and credit 
programs that u ill fill the needs 
of employers throughout 
Kentucky. 
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Robert J. Visdos 
President, NETWORK 
Washington. DC 

Bob Visdos cofounded NET- 
WORK: America's Two-Year 
College Employment, Training, 
and Literacy Consortium. With an 
extensive background in those 
fields and in communications and 
grantwriting, he served as assis- 
tant dean for resource develop- 
ment at Cuyahoga Community 
College and has consulted for 
over 50 different organizations. 



A How-To Approach to Grant V^riting 

Robert J, Msdos 

T he subjects of gmnt-writing nnd grantsmanship are near and 
dear to the hearts of many of the nation's community college 
workforce development practitioners and administrators. 



Major elements of grant- 
writing and resource develop- 
ment are: 

1. Identify the project. 

2. Develop the initial proposal. 

3. Identify appropriate fund- 
ing sources. 

4. Develop the proposal. 

5. Write the proposal. 

6. Prepare the budget. 

7. Obtain internal review and 
approval. 

8. Follow up with the funding 
source. 

9. Receive notification of the 
successful bid/award, or 

10. Receive notification of the 
unsuccessful bid/award. 

11. Negotiate the contract. 
Workforce development 

funding can also be obtained 
through a number of federal 
programs, including: 

• U.S. Department of Labor 
(Job Training Partnership 
Act, Economic Dislocation 
and Worker Adjustment 
Assistance Act, Trade 
Adjustment Assistance Act 
and Defense Conversion), 



• U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion (school-to-work. Tech 
Prep, and adult'vocational 
education), 

• U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services (job 
Opportunitites and Basic 
Skills Program and Job 
Opportunitites for Low 
Income Individuals), and 

• U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Develop- 
ment (family self-suffi- 
ciency and comprehensive 
grant programs). 

Some grant-writing tech- 
niques enhance the funding 
potential of specific activities. 
Collaboration with community- 
based organizations, other com- 
munity colleges, business and 
industry, and vocational/second- 
ary education are all ways to 
increase the funding potential of 
proposed projects. 

Obtaining specific informa- 
tion about particular proposals 
and their development can help 
individuals enhance their grant- 
writing skills and increase the 
funding potential for institutions, 
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Brian Bosworth 

Prinapui Rc^io7ial Tcclnwlo\;y 
Strategics, hie. 

Canibr AI ^ 2 s eh usetts 

With 30 years' experience in 
economic and business develop- 
ment, Brian Bosworth now directs 
research, design, pilot testing , and 
evaluation of technolog\'-based 
strategies to accelerate regional 
economic development. He served 
overseas with the Agency for 
International Development; in 
Indiana he was the Governor's 
executive assistant and chief 
operating officer of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He has 
consulted independently for 
several years. 



Competition and Cooperation in Modern 

Manufacturing: Implications for 

Communitv and Teel inical Colleges 

» ^ 

Brian Bosworth 

U ndcr-rosoiircod small manufacturers struggle to compete in 
high-value international markers, which offer the greatest 
returns. Inexperienced at accessing public resources, thev 
tind too many single-solution providers for multidimensional prob- 
lems. Community colleges must adjust their mission, capabilities, and 
deli\ erv s\ stems to remain relevant. 



Why? I'undamental changes 
are taking place in the manufac- 
turing economy. Markets, prod- 
ucts, technology, and business 
structures are all undergoing 
change. Markets must adapt to 
segmentation of demand and 
intense foreign competition; 
situations are volatile. Products 
are moving from standardized to 
customized and are being made 
with higher levels of skill and 
technology. The more customized 
a product, the more value it has. 
Regarding technology, the rou- 
tine is evolving into the flexible. 
Technology must accommodate a 
wider variety of customized 
products for shorter-lived niche 
markets, and there are economies 
of scope, not just scale. Changes 
in business structure include 
o rga n i z.a t i on a 1 d ecen t ra I i z.a t i o n , 
'hollowing out," specialization 
among supplies, and overall 
agilit\'. 



Seven critical dimensions of 
change face modernizing firms: 

• installing advanced 
tech nologv; 

• using advanced business 
practices; 

• understanding segmented 
high-value markets; 

• managing credit and 
capital; 

• upgrading the skills of 
workers and managers; 

• reorganizing work; and 

• cooperating with other 
firms. 

Collaboration among firms 
becomes increasingly important 
as the basis of competitive advan- 
tage shifts from issues strictly 
internal to the firm to issues of 
external relationships among 
firms. The more successful high- 
value firms understand this and 
are learning from each other 
rather than from outside "ex- 
perts." Modernization means 
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getting very good <it high-vnlue- 
iiddcd manuf<.K'turing, but it is 
most ot' all about being good at 
learning. Firms can collaborate by 
formal or informal cooperation, 
through membership organiza- 
tions structured on the basis of 
sector or region, through cus- 
tomer or supplier networks, or 
through interdependent net- 
works of firms. 



The message for community 
colleges is to “walk the talk. 
Colleges should form consortia 
with other institutions, specialize, 
and optimize mutual comple- 
mentarities. They should see a 
regional economy as a whole and 
focus on relationships among 
firms rather than just individual 
companies. In short, community 
colleges should (1) provide 



comprehensive services across all 
areas in which firms need help; 
(2) combine technical assistance 
with training; (3) create training 
and technical assistance net- 
works; (4) link customers to their 
suppliers; and (5) become service 
"hubs" for area firms. 
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Scott W. Moon 

President, RLS Miwufacttiri}i<^ 

MilzoaukeCr \^isconsin 

Scott .Moon served as director 
of the Young President's 
Organization Manufacturing 
Project and helps promote 
manufacturing excellence, 
quality practices, and skill 
development. He helped 
establish a Quality and 
Education Initiative that united 
16 education, government, and 
manufacturing groups. He is a 
marketing and management 
expert. 



Manufacturing’ Industry 

Scon H . Moon 



I n 1987, RES Manufacturing made a fundamental, long-term 
decision to develop its workforce skills. Initial plans called for a 
comoanv-wide skills assessment. R1:S' management was shocked 



to find that much of their workforce 
skills. Howev er, their local vocatioiic 
skills level at RES was comparable w 

The comp>any chose a course 
of action for skill development 
that entailed strong definition of 
cultural values, intense engage- 
ment of community resources, 
and setting high expectations for 
skills improvement. Direct out- 
of-pocket expenditures were 
negligible and the companv' did 
not pursue any government- 
funded support. 

By 1991 RES had made signifi- 
cant gains in workforce basic 
skills and began to undertake 
more advanced skill development 



lacked even the most basic of 
il college indicated that the basic 
ith most of American industry, 
related to technical skills and 
quality improvement. I he com- 
pany began to see sizeable busi- 
ness gains in sales growth and 
profitability. 

It became ev ident that the 
skills issue was fundamental to 
the ability of associates to create 
value for customers and in turn, 
improve their own standards of 
living. Associate skill develop- 
ment at RES had nurtured a 
strong sense of pride, involve- 
ment and customer commitment 










James Brown 

Cooi'diiiaior, S'orthzocst Xtaiuijnc- 
lurin',; Outreach Center, 

Wisconi'in Indinnhead Techntou 
Colle\;e 

Shell Lake. i\'iscon<in 

Jim Brown has worked for 15 
years at Chippewa Valley Techni- 
cal College in a variety of supervi- 
sory and training positions. In 
addition to his work in education, 
he has worked extensively in 
industry, most recently for 
Amoco Foam Products Company 
as an automation engineer. He 
directs a National Institute for 
Standards and Technology (NIST) 
manufacturing grant. 



Manufacturing Assessment 



James Brown 

M anufacturing is a key contributor to Wisconsin's economic 
health. Companies that excel respond to customer 
demands for high quality, low prices, and product avail- 
abilitv. However, of its 7,500 small to midsize manufacturers, only 20 
percent have adopted the latest modernization strategies or fully 
implemented new technologies. The other 80 percent face consider- 
able "competitive risk" that threatens jobs and local economies. Lack o 
awareness, isolation, minimal assistance, regulations, and funding 
challenges all contribute to this risk. 

In response, the Northwest 



Wisconsin Manufacturing Out- 
reach Center works with regional 
manufacturers in a comprehen- 
sive technology transfer. This 
economic development process 
helps improve productivity and 
includes: 

• on-site needs assessment, 

• assistance in implementing 
new strategies, technology, 
and processes; 

• organizational, technical, 
and training assistance; 

• selection of appropriate 
technology; and 

• a one-stop reference and 
referral service. 

The assessment process 
identifies the company’s level of 
modernization and either offers 
direct assistance or refers it to the 
aoDronriate organizations. 



Beginning with an understand- 
ing ot todav ^ manutacturing 
environment and strategies to 
respond effectively to change, 
assessment analyzes the gap 
betw'een a company's present 
position and that of its best 
competitors. 

A plan of technical assistance 
and training helps the company 
to close the gap. This plan in- 
cludes Just-in-Time production. 
Total Quality control, appropriate 
technology, and employee in- 
volvement that includes problem 
solving as part of the job descrip- 
tion. In essence, it offers a road 
map for positive change and 
continuous improvement to meet 
the demands of today's competi- 
tive markets. 
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Dennis Kelly 

Associate Director of Audit 
Pro^^rammtn^, Center tor 
Intcrtuitional St(wdiird< tifui 
Quality. Ccor;^!a hi<titutc of 
Tech no!o;^]( 

Atlanta, Ceor\^ia 

Dennis Kelly, senior research 
engineer, RAB Certified head 
Auditor, and registered Profes- 
sional Engineer, has helped 
more than 100 companies 
implement ISO 9000. He 
provides industrial engineering 
assistance and conducts work- 
shops on TQM, ISO 9000, 
military quality systems, micro- 
computers, and related subjects. 



ISO 9000 



Dennis Kelly 



M o^t snicill and midsized compemie?. do not liiive’ii docu- 

nu’ntod, domonstrciblc quality mcmcigcment svstoni. VUmv 
nicinngors orroncously believ e timt quality is acliieved 
througli strong admonitions to "do it right the first time." I:\cellent 
product and service qualitv, liowever, don't just liappen. i'hev result 
from a defined and implemented plan to manage all aspects of the 
business. The ISO 9000 series of international qualitv standards pro- 
\ ides a structure on which to build an effective qualitv management 



system. 

The ISO 9000 series of stan- 
dards i> a familv of documents 
developed by technical commit- 
tees of the Geneva-based Interna- 
tional Organization for Standard- 
ization (ISO). The objective of the 
ISO series is to establish interna- 
tionally acceptable qualitv svstem 
standards that (1) provide a 
management guideline to main- 
tain desired quality at optimum 
cost-efficiency, and (2) through 
compliance, create customer 
confidence in the companv's 
ability to consistently deliver the 
desired qualitv performance. ISO 
standards are generic in that they 
apply to a wide variety of enter- 
prises. They are not process, 
product, or industrv specific. 
Management has great latitude in 
designing the most cost-effective 
system to meet ISO requirements. 

An American standard is 
being developed by the American 
Society for Quality Control 
(.■\SQC) for educativ)!! and train- 



ing institutions (A\'S1/ASQC 
71. 1 1), When completed, this 
document will put the ISO 
contractual standards in language 
that is commonly used in the 
education arena. This mav pro- 
vide a basis for registering educa- 
tional institutions to the ISO 9000 
standards. 

In addition to implementing 
ISO as a means to improve the 
quality of education, many 
colleges, universities, and techni- 
cal centers could assist local 
companies to become aware of 
what ISO can do for them. The 
unique relationships between 
education and industry provide 
many opportunities to convev 
this knowledge. 

For example, the Georgia 
Institute of Technology in Atlanta 
has established the Georgia Tech 
Center for International Stan- 
dards & Quality (CISQ). Using 
linkages established between 
local firms and regional industrial 
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cissislancc service providers, 

CISQ provides d broiul cirivi) ot 
services for companies in Georgia 
and throughout the Southeast. It 
offers a complete series of open- 
enrollment and in-plant training 
courses. Experienced CISQ 
engineers also provide baseline 
qualit\’ s\ stem audits and assist 
in evaluating a firm's approach to 
ISO 9000 compliance. A subscrip- 
tion referral service, called 
SQLMRE, provides access to the 
latest information available on 



European Economic Communitv 
standards, regulations, and 
product directives. Along with a 
major utility, Georgia Power 
Companv; CISQ has also played a 
kev role in establishing an ISO 
9000 user network where firms 
meet regularly to exchange infor- 
mation about ISO implementation. 

ISO 9000 provides a good 
framework for companies to 
manage quality. This car*, have a 
strong positive impact on com- 
panv profits, even if formal 



registration to ISO 9000 is not a 
company goal. Education provid- 
ers with credible outreach pro- 
grams and expertise in ISO 9000 
can improve the economic future 
of companies in their service 
region. 

lEditor's Note: Excerpted from 
Section II of The Critical Liuk: 

Comm unit]/ Colleges and the 
Workforce, Lisa Falcone, ed. (Wash- 
ington, DC: American Association of 
Community Colleges, 1994)] 
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Tricia Elen 

OccuthUiofuil Pro;ri2m< Spcaiiii<f. 

\\ariLt*iui Ct'nnuiaitfy G>/.V>Ci'S. 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Betsv Hertzler 

Social Science Faculty ami \ortk 
Central ,-\><ocuitum Co~chnir. 

Collc<^c 

Arizona 

Sharon Koberna 

Fetal Quality A Li t ’ me n t 
Ciun\iinator. Rio Salado 
Community College 
Phoentw Arizona 



Using’ tlie Baltlrig'e Criteria to ^Advance an 
Educational Quality Initiative 

Trivia huen, Betsy Hertzler, and Shartm Koherna 

T hi^ inlcrjciivc session introduced the new Mulcom Baldrige 
\titionul Qutilil\ Award tor Education. The award's underly- 
ing philosophy requires recipients to incorporate total quality 
principles into total quality learning. 1 he session examined a case 
study c)l the accreditation process neLCssary to earn the award. The 
Baldrige criteria teller an excellent system to obtain meaningful 
change. 1 hey use ten core values and concepts to obtain student' 
stakeholder-driven quality, leadership, continuous impro\ement, full 
participation, fast response, design quality, and pre\ ention, long- 
lange outlot^k, management by fact, pai'tnership de\elopment and 
public responsibilitv. Measuring student outcomes, the latest trend in 
assessment and accreditation, ties directi\- to this s\stem. 



Debra L. Reed 

Economic Developiment Consultant. 

City of Burbank 
Burbank. CA 



Local Government Role witli Community 
College and Business 

Debra L. Reed 

L ocal go\ ernment can often help business and industry identify 
neetis and sources ot assistance. One citv's office of economic 
development surveyed its community, often alerting citizens 
to ser\ ices a \ ailable through k'cal communit\’ college programs and 
personnel. 
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Dennis Bona 

Director, Regional i\\anufacturiti<;^ 
Teclwolo<^y Center, Kcllo^^ 
Community Colle^^e 
Battle Creek, XUchi^an 



Just-in-Time Training 

Dennis Bona 

K ellogg Community College has taken advantage of a local 
partnership with industry and government to de\ elop a 
.training program that truly responds to customer needs. It 
features tailored curriculum — available every day, year round and 
total scheduling flexibility. 



Russell Hamm 

Vice President for Instruction, 
Arapahoe Community College 
Littleton, Colorado 



Effective Contract Training Systems in 
Two-Year Colleges 

Russell Hamm 

T his interactive session analyzed the role and philosophy ot 
two-year college contract training and presented a strategy 
for conceiving and establishing a contract training/business 
service center. It also introduced a series of specific issues, including 
marketing strategies, partnerships, internal college relations, "hot" 
new training opportunities, and more. 



Judy Walden 

Motorola Co7isulient 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Motorola Train-tke-Trainer and 
Certification Process 

Judy Walden 

M otorola has become a national leader in workforce training 
and qualitv work env ironments. I he company's train-the- 
trainer and certification process has greatly contributed to 
Motorola's success. 
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Workforce Training: 
A Sound Investment 



January 18-21., 1995 
SunBurst Hotel and Conference 
Center 

Scottsdale, Arizona 






Welcome! 



T he American Association of Community Colleges welcomes you 
to its second Workforce Development Institute in Scottsdale. 
Arizona. January 18-21, 1995. This conference will better equip you. 
as community college professionals, to advance the workforce train- 
ing services in your local community. 

About tlie Institute 

D esigned as a comprehensive program for community college- 
based workforce service providers, including both faculty and 
administrators, the institute will provide participants with resources 
and training to meet the workforce development needs of both 
employers and employees. 

e Tkeme 



U nder the theme Workforce Training: A Sound Investment, 

experts from business, education, and government will present 
the most up-to-date workforce training methods and techniques. The 
program focuses on practical applications for improving community 
college workforce services. Hands-on sessions allow participants to 
interact with presenters and each other. 

Accommodations 

T he SunBurst Hotel and Conference Center is the site of all 
conference activities. Convenient to downtown and Old Town 
Scottsdale, it also offers fine dining, entertainment, swimming, 
tennis, and golf. Direct your questions about local activities, includ- 
ing trolley and van pickups, to the hotel concierge. 




Location of Sessions 



A 



11 sessions and events are held on the ground level of the hotel. 



Conference Hosts 

T he Workforce Development Institute is sponsored by the 
American Association of Community Colleges ( AACC) with 
support from the U.S. Department of Labor, and with the gracious 
assistance of the Maricopa Community Colleges. 
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Wed 


liiesd 


lay, 


laiiuary 18. 



3 : 00 - 7:00 P.M.: Registration 



5 : 00 - 7:00 P.M.: Reception 



7:30 TIL 
8:30 

8:30 TIL 
10:00 



Thursday, January 19 



CoMTIXl:STAL BRIiAKrAST 

GeSHUXL SliSSIOS: #l 

, Weicome 
B Introduction 
, Keynote Address: 

Embracing Diversity os a Plus 
in the Workplace 



Friday, January 20 



CoS'TINnXTM. Breake\st 
Mors ISC: Sussius #/ 

, Just-in-Time Training 
ptiffective Technical Presentations 
,I£ffective Contract Training 
Systems in ’Fwo-Year Colleges 
B Workforce Development in the 
Workplace of the Future 
^Workplace Competencies and 
Skills 



Saturday, January 21 



CoSTISliSTAl. BrEAKI-AST 
Morsiso Session: #1 

B How-to Approach to Grant 
Writing 

BContracting with Business and 
Industry 

B Advanced Technological 
Education (ATE) Program and 
Youth Apprenticeship 
bJoD Analysis and Assessment 
Basing the Baldrige Criteria 



10:00 Break 



Break 



Break 



10:15 


Morning: Session #2 


Gener.\l Session: #2 


TIL 


B Diversity in the Workplace 


B Networking Workforce 


11:45 


B Future of STW Transition 


Development Providers and 




B Pricing 

BNational Community College 
Workforce Database 
B Critical Success Factors and 
Critical Barriers to Coalition 
Building 


Organizations 


Noon 


Group Luxcheox 


Group Luncheon 


TIL 1 :30 


Speaker: David R. Pierce 


Speaker: Vic Trunzo 



Closixc Sessios 

B Workforce Development 
Services in a New Era 



t :45 TIL 
3:15 



3:15 



AnERsoos: Session #3 An-ERsoos: Session #3 



B ISO 9000 (continues next sessiuni 
B Manufacturing Industry 
B Assessing High Performance 
Work Skills 
B Work-Based Learning 
B Motorola Train-the-Trainer and 
Certification Process 

Break 



BProviding Basic Skills 
BManufacturing Assessment 
bHow to Have Your Customers 
Tell Your Story 
BNational Community College 
Workforce Database 
BMake Your College Think Like 
a Business 

Break 



3:30 TIL Aetersoox: Sessios #4 

5m bISO 9000 (continued) 

B Competition and Cooperation 
in Modern Manufacturing 
B Skills Standards 
B Workplace Development and 
the Union Perspective 
BSupplier Training 

Bveninc, Group Social 



Afternoon; Session #4 

bLoc 31 Government Role 
B Providing Comprehensive 
Services to Small and Mid- 
Sized Companies 
BBasic Skills in the Workplace 
BCreating a Local STW Initiative 
and Incorporating Service 
Learning 
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RANr'MO VIST A 




Coxi'iiRUNcr. Mi-:als 



Breakfast 



S tart your day with a continental breakfast, served 
Thursday. Friday, and Saturday mornings from 7:30 
until 8:30. 



Tkursd av Lunckeon 

^ 

The View from Washington: What’s New i.\ 
Workforce Development? 



Speaker 

David R. Pierce 

Dr. Pierce serves as president and CEO of 
the American Association of Community 
Colleges, a national organization that 
represents more than 1,200 community, 
technical, and junior colleges. He began his 
career teaching mathematics at the high 
school and commvmity college levels, then 
served as educational chair, academic dean, 
and administration. Dr. Pierce has extensive 
experience at the local, state, and national 
levels in postsecondary education. 



Tkursday Dinner 

Join Scottsdale's renowned 
W Cowboy Dan at Reata Pass, 
f the Original 1 882 Steakhouse, 
for a fun-fillcd western dinner 
and live country music. 

Shuttle leaves the hotel at 6:00. 
arrives at Reata Pass at 6:30. 
Dinner begins at 7:00. $20 per 
person. Cash bar. 



Friday Lunckeon 

The Role of Community Colleges in the 
Employment and Training Administration’s 
Workforce Development Strategies 

Speaker 

Vic Trunzo 

Vic Trunzo directs the DOL's Office of 
Trade Adjustment Assistance (OTAA). This 
$300 million project provides reemployment 
services for w'orkers dislocated because of 
foreign trade, including those covered under 
the Trade Act of 1974 and the new NAFTA 
Transitional Adjustment Assistance Program. 
He previously served as Acting Chief of the 
Training Policy Unity within the Office of 
Work-Based Learning where his responsibili- 
ties included policy development on emerg- 
ing initiatives such as the School-to-Work 
program and efforts to enhance the invest- 
ment in worker training by small and mid- 
sized U.S. firms. His academic background is 
in economics and international marketing. 



Frid ay Dinner 

On Your Own 

A list of suggested restaurants and shops are 
included in your bag or may be obtained from 
the concierge. 






Keynote Speaker 

Samuel Betances 

Dr. Samuel Betances is nationally recognized as 
an outstanding gifted, inspirational, and motiva- 
tional speaker. His insights and commitment to 
workforce diversity rank him as invaluable in 
empowering leadership in private corporations, 
schools, universities, social service agencies, and 

community 
groups. As 
sociologist, 
educator, and 
professor of 20 
years, he has 
taught race 
relations, the 
U.S. Latino 
experience, 
church and 

society, education and reform, and gender issues. 
His national and international travels, media expo- 
sure, sense of humor and bilingual/bicultural roots 
greatly enhance his creative commitment to equity 
and excellence in making diversity a plus for the 
bottom line. 

Dr. Betances serves as a full professor of sociology 
at Northeastern Illinois University, Chicago; his 
specializations include education and reform, 
media and society, race and ethnic relations, sociol- 
ogy of religion, and divorce and the family. He also 
is a partner in a consultant firm. Articles by Dr. 
Betances include “African-Americans and Hispan- 
icsAatinos: Eliminating Barriers to Coalition Build- 
ing" and “My People Made It Without Bilingual 
Education, What’s Wrong with Your People?" 



Thursd ay Morning # 1 

Gl:Xl:RM SlSSIOX: #/ 

Welcome 

Lynn Barnett, AACC 
Introduction 

James F. McKcnncy, AACC 

Keynote Address: Embracing Diversity as a 
Plus in the Workplace 

Samuel Betances 

Diversity is one of the most urgent issues facing 
the public and private sector. Embracing diversity 
as a plus in an effort to create effective teams is 
the unique challenge facing heterogeneous 
societies like ours. In a dynamic and motivational 
presentation, Dr, Betances will engage conferees 
in a discussion that addresses the following: 

• Defining the value-added dimensions of 
diversity while comparing how workforce 
diversity differs from affirmative action 

• Perspectives on how AACC colleges can use 
diversity as a team-building tool to create 
coalitions of interest and not coalitions of 
color 

• Enhancing communication among team 
members. 





7 .'; 




Presestteks 



Samuel Betances, Keynote Speaker 

Souder Betances and Associates, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Michael Brustein 

Brustein Sr Manasevit, Attorney's at Law 
Washington, DC 

An expert in education law and regulations. Michael 
Brustein has used his legal expertise to serve both in 
government and private practice and now counsels many 
educational organizations. He has helped draft several 
education bills, including the 1990 Perkins Act, and i 

coauthored several education-related publications. | 

Susan Van Weelden 
Associate Dean. Economic Development 
McHenry Count College, Crystal Lake, Illinois 

With an extensive background in business, economic 
development, and education, Susan Van Weelden is also a 
certified quality improvement facilitator. She has pub- 
lished several articles on community colleges and work- 
force development initiatives and presents at conferences. 

Daphne Stars 

International Business Expert and Business Training Specialist; 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 

Daphne Starr, a native of England, managed export and 
government sales for an Illinois firm. Active in interna- 
tional business circles, she has served on numerous 
councils and currently works with McHenry County 
College's Center for Commerce and Economic Development. 

Robert Visoos and Richard Anthony, }r. 

NETWORK Washington, DC 

Bob Visdos, co-foimder of the NETWORK employment, 
training, and literacy consortium, and Rich Anthony, 
NETWORK research associate, currently serve as 
workforce development consultants at the American 
Association of Commimity Colleges. Their work at AACC 
focuses on development of the AACQNETWORK National 
Commxmity College Workforce Development Database, 
which is housed at the U.S. Department of Labor’s Tech- 
nology Training Resource Center. 

Mary Patino 

Workforce Development Consultant, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Patino led the way in delivering the diversity train- 
ing and contract education programs and business support 
services in a cost-recovery enterprise that grew to more 
than $2 million in grants and revenues. In addition, her 
small business markets group presentation skill materials 
and management training materials. 



10 : 15 - 11:45 



Tkursday Morning # 2 

DivERsnr /.v the Workpiace: Tea.'^i Bvildis'o, 

Co.mtUXKWTIOX 
Dr. Samuel Betances 

Organizational change requires team building 
to create effective new work environments. 
Regardless of personal factors, team building can 
help people to think and act differently and work 
better Within a diverse workforce. Discover ways 
to work together during times of organizational 
change, create effective communication strategies, 
and motivate people to become an effective team. 

\Futcrb or ScnnoL-T()-WoRK Traxsitiox 



Michael i?riiste/n 

This session discusses the implications of a 
workforce consolidation bill and Perkins reautho- 
rization on the school-to-work transition effort: 
recent developments in Washington, DC, on 
schooi-to-work funding; and the most salient 
issues community colleges face in school-to-work 
implementation. 

I Pricixg 

‘ Susan Van Weelden and Daphne Starr 

This interesting session presents an overview of 
McHenry County College’s Center for Commerce 
and Economic Development and in-depth infor- 
mation on the CCED’s Contract Training Center. 
Learn more about costing and pricing of contract 
training and join in the discussion. 

The Natioxal Commuxiti' College 
Workforce Developmext Database 

Robert /. Visdos and Richard Anthony, Jr. 

Experieiice a hands-on demonstration of this 
new AACC/NETWORK database and discover its 
capabilities for workforce development services, 
economic development, and resource develop- 
ment initiatives. Attendees can review current 
database information from their colleges. 

Critical Success Factors /tvo Critical 

I Barriers to Coalitiox Buildixg 

* Mary Patino 

Mutually beneficial partnerships enhance an 
organization's effectiveness and marketplace 
competitiveness. Learn ways to form these 
coalitions and see how the community college 
can serve as an important vehicle to build this 
critical support network, along with how strategic 
planning helps form a shared vision and defines 
ways to overcome barriers to coalition. 
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1 : 45 - 3:15 



Tkiirsdav Aft 



:emoon 



#3 



PRtSEKTERS 



Dennis Kelly 

Associate Director of Audit Programming 

Center for International Standards and Quality 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. Georgia 

Dennis K'^Uy, senior research engineer. RAB Certified 
Lead Auditor, and registered Professional Engineer, has 
helped more than 100 companies implement ISO 9000. He 
provides industrial engineering assistance and conducts 
workshops on TQM, ISO 9000, military quality systems, 
microcomputers, and related subjects. 

Scott W. Moon 

President, RES Manufacturing 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Scott Moon served as director of the Young President’s 
Organization Manufacturing Project and helps promote 
manufacturing excellence, quality practices, and skill 
development. He helped establish a Quality and Education 
Initiative that united 16 education, government, and 
manufacturing groups. He is a marketing and management 
expert. 

Cabot Jaffee, Jr. 

Vice President, ESS, Inc. 

Maitland, Morida 

With expertise in industrial/organizational psychology 
and computer science, Dr. jaffee conducts testing, valida- 
tion studies, electronic selection, assessments, job analysis, 
managerial development, performance appraisal, and legal 
concerns associated with personnel evaluation. He consults 
for many large businesses, has published several articles 
and a book, and is an international conference presenter. I 

James L. Hoerner 

ftq/essor, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia 

Dr. Hoerner, a national consultant, speaker, and author 
on tech prep, educational reform, work-based learning, and 
school-to-work transition, has taught vocational education 
for many years. He is a carpenter, cabinetmaker, violin 
maker, and wood carver by trade. 



ISO QOOO (co.sris'rns ruRot'on .\i;xt siissiox) 

Dennis Kelly 

Learn what ISO 9000 is and is not, what it aims 
to do, along with its limitations and myths. 
Compliance with ISO 9000 offers a number of 
benefits, and certain international contracts 
require ISO registration. Industries in your 
community are affected by this important audit- 
ing and quality-assurance management system. 

] Maxui-mtcrim', Isdustky 

^ Scott W. Moon 

When Res Manufacturing decided to develop 
its workforce skills, a company-wide assessment 
showed an astounding lack of basic skills, sadly 
typical of American industry. Radical action has 
resulted in sizeable gains to both workers and 
business. Learn how methods that change cultural 
values will foster worker skills and discover the 
subtle benefits of a skilled workforce. 

I ASSUSSIS’C lllGU WORK SKILLS 

‘ Cabot Jaffee, Jr. 

What do employers want? Industry-validated 
assessments of critical SCANS skills. Industry 
uses video-based assessment to effectively allo- 
cate training resources, to document workforce 
development needs and to provide feedback that 
allows for continuous course improvement. 
Discover how education can use this technology 
to assess high performance (SCANS) skills. 

Work-Basrd Lrarxixc 

James L. Hoerner 

In America people work in order to live; thus 
our educational system must connect the school- 
ing process to making a living. Discover ways to 
shift from content-oriented learning to applied, 
work-based learning for all students and to 
eliminate the dualisms of career-bound versus 
college-bound studies. 



luDY Walden 

Motorola Consultant, Phoenix, Arizona 

Judy Walden has trained and consulted for Motorola 
University and other high profile corporations in business 
improvement disciplines since 1980. She helps clients 
implement company^wide initiatives to produce high 
quality, environmentally safe products and services, and 
reduce costs and cycle time. Her areas of expertise include 
team building, organizational and process mapping, corpo- 
rate strategic planning, and statistical process control. 




Motorou Tr.\l\-tiu!-Tr\im:r axd 
CuRTiricATiox Process 
Judy Walden 

Motorola has become a national leader in 
workforce training and quality work environ- 
ments. Find out how the company’s train-the- 
trainer and certification process has contributed 
to Motorola’s success. 










Presesteks 

Dennis Kelly 

Georgia Institute of Technolog}', Atlanta. Georgia 



Tkursclav Aft 

-jr— 



3 : 30 - 5:00 



emoon 



#4 



n ISO 0000 {('OM'/Xi 7 : 7 ) / 70 OAf / 7 v 7 :\ 70 r> SliSSlOS) 
Ornnis Kelly 



Brian Bosworth 

Principol, Regional Technohg}^ Strategies. Inc. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

With 30 years’ experience in economic and business 
development, Brian Bosworth now directs research, design, 
pilot testing , and evaluation of technology-based strategies 
to accelerate regional economic development. He served 
overseas with the Agency for International Development; in 
Indiana he was the Governor's executive assistant and chief 
operating officer of the Dept, of Commerce; and he consulted 
independently for several years. 



Mikala L. Rahn 

Research Associate,. MPR Associates 

The Notional Center for Research in Vocational Education 

Berkeley, California 

Mikala Rahn spent the last four years conducting research 
in the areas of accountability, standards development, and 
school-to-work transition with a special interest in the 
relationship between federal, state, and local governments. 
She is the primary author of two of the chapters in the most 
recent National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) 
report on performance measures and standards and industry 
skill standards. 



CoMriniTiox axd Cooriuivnnx ix Moi)I:RX 
M\xri\\crrRi.\0: iMmcATioxs i-or CoMMrxm' 

. \ X I) TnCHXlCAL CoUllC.liS 

Brian Bosworth 

Under-resourced small manufacturers struggle 
to compete in high-value international markets, 
which offer th(^ greatest returns. Inexperienced at 
accessing public resources, they find too many 
single-solution providers for multidimensional 
problems. Community colleges must adjust their 
mission, capabilities, and delivery systems 
accordingly in order to remain relevant. 

Skills Staxiurds 

Mikala L. Rahn 

To make headway through the murky waters of 
skill standards efforts requires a sound conceptual 
framework. Explore a system of industry skills 
and their potential impact on secondary and post- 
secondary institutions; the recently developed 
federal standards and other initiatives; the differ- 
ences between various standards; and steps to 
take now and those that should wait. 



II 



III 



Anthony R. Sakmiento 

Assistant Director, Department of Education, AFL-CIO 

Washington, DC 

With the AFL-CIO since 1979, Tony Sarmiento cur- 
rently analyzes a wide range of educational issues and 
policy, including work education, literacy, and school-to- 
work. A published author in these areas, he has repre- 
sented the AFL-CIO on several national literacy and STW 
advisory panels for the federal government. 



WORKPUCE DeVELOPMEXT AXD THE UXlOX 



IV 



Anthony R. Sarmiento 

Partnerships involving unions, employers, and 
educational institutions are flourishing in a wide 
range of industries and communities. What 
lessons do these exemplary partnerships provide, 
especially when budgets for public education are 
tight? Examine recent efforts involving unions in 
school-to'work and workplace redesign. 



Richard Randoph, Jr. 

Director of Business Training Services and Community 
Education, Mesa (Arizona) Community College Business and 
Industry Institute 

Richard Randolph, Jr. believes supplier training offers the 
best method to leverage a college’s resources and increase 
penetration of the quality message. He is program manager 
for Mesa’s Supplier Training Center. 

Joyce Manigolo 

Administrative Sendees Manager, SHEA Homes, Mesa Arizona 

Joyce Manigold has been in the home-building industry 
since 1977. She is actively involved in planning and 
implementing Quality Management Systems at SHEA. 






Richard Randolph, Jr. and loyce Manigold 
The National Consortium for Supplier Training 
model offers many benefits to both suppliers and 
colleges. This presentation explains the model 
and showcases an example of effective supplier 
training that is being implemented at the local 
level. 










8:30-10:1 
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PRESEsnruks 

Dennis Bona 

Director, Regional Manufacturing Technology Center 
Kellogg Communify College, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Dennis Bona has been involved with occupational 
education for the past 15 years, both as a teacher and an 
administrator. He was named the director of the Regional 
Manufacturing Technology Center in 1990 and currently 
chairs the Michigan Educators Apprenticeship and 
Training Association. 



Friday Morning #1 

Jt 'ST-IX-TiMU THUS'ISG 
Dennis Bona 

Kellogg Community College has taken advan- 
tage of a local partnership with industry and 
government to develop a training program that 
truly responds to customer needs. It features 
tailored curriculum — available every day, year 
round — and total scheduling flexibility. Warning: 
This presentation is not for those w/io resist change.^ 




James Cialdella 

Senior Consultant, Organizational Development Systems, Inc. 

Houston, Texas 

Jim Cialdella. an experienced organization, manage- 
ment, and professional development specialist, has an 
extensive track record in stimulating personnel perfor- 
mance and capabilities. He has worked with management 
and technical professionals in a variety of industries, 
government, and nonprofit organizations. 




Hitective Tecuxical Presextatioxs: The 
Tell That Sells 

James Cialdella 

Today’s business audience asks: “How can 
what you’re saying impact my company’s bottom 
line?” Learn how to create and deliver dynamic 
presentations that integrate your message with the 
challenges and opportunities of your audience. In 
addition to The Integrated Model©, create interest 
with practical, easy-to-use tools and techniques. 



Russell Hamm 

Vice President for Instruction 

Arapahoe Community College, Littleton, Colorado 

Russ Hamm has published an AACC text titled Doing 
Business With Business, which describes the process for 
establishing a contract training and business service 
component in two-year colleges. He has served as director 
and dean of a business center that grassed in excess of 
$1.4 million annually. He has served as the president of 
the National Council for Occupational Education. 



Mel Cozzens 



III 



Effective Coxte^kt Te.uxixc, Systems ix 
Tvto-Year Colleges 

Russell Hamm 

Join in the discussion as this session analyzes 
the role and philosophy of two-year college 
contract training; presents a strategy for conceiv- 
ing and establishing a contract training/business 
service center; and introduces a series of specific 
issues, including: marketing strategies, partner- 
ships, internal college relations, “hot” new 
training opportunities, and more. 



O 
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Director, Advanced Technology Center 

Front Range Community College, Westminster, Colorado 

An accomplished CEO with expertise in marketing, 
organizational development, and team building, Mel 
Cozzens has influenced change in corporate cultures, 
organizational direction, and management philosophies. 
He now gears his abilities towards developing a competi- 
tive and self-supporting customized training program. 



Robert C. Korte 

Director, IVorJ^rce Development Programs 

American College Testing, Iowa City, Iowa 

As Director of the Workforce Competencies and Skills 
Project at ACT, Dr. Korte is respoiisible for the overall 
management of a project that identifies generalizabie work 
behaviors, knowledge, and skills through a national job 
analysis study. Prior to joining ACT, he was a consultant 
to the Michigan Department of Education. He has also 
been actively involved with statewide commissions and 
governmental agencies responsbile for setting and imple- 
menting state education and employment training policy. 




Workforce Developmext ix the Workpuce 
OF THE Future 

Mel Cozzens 

This advanced workforce development ap- 
proach has become the cornerstone for compre- 
hensive training interventions. Explore how to 
use transitional resources, avoid pitfalls, and 
make the best use of tools for successful organiza- 
tional analysis interventions: examine the imple- 
mentation and effectiveness of this model for 
workforce preparation services. 




Workplace Competexctes axd Skilis 

Robert C. Korte 

Learn about the DOL-funded National job 
Analysis Study (NJAS) and the Work Keys 
System, which can match individuals’ skills to a 
particular job. The NjAS empirically identifies 
common workplace behaviors that link to em- 
ployee success in high-performance organiza- 
tions. It builds on the work of the SCANS report. 











110 : 15 - 11:45 



Fri j,ay Morning #2 



Presesters 

L ynn Barnett, AACC’s Director of Community Devel- 
opment in Washington, DC, will preside at this 
session. The groups and their representatives are: 

NCATC: National Coaution of Advanced 
Technology Centers (AACC Affiliate) 

Rand Johnson, Salt Lake Community College, Utah 

NCOE: National Council on Occupational Education 
(AACC Affiliate) 

Russ Hamm, Arapahoe Community College, Colorado 

NCCSCE; National Counql on Community Services 
AND Continuing Education (AACC Affiliate) 

Jack Wismer, Lake Michigan College, Michigan 

National Workforce Assistance Collaborative (DOL 
sponsorship) 

Terri Bergman, National Alliance of Business, 
Washington, DC 

NETWORK Consortium 
Robert J. Visdos, NETWORK, Washington, DC 

State Liaisons for Workforce Development (AACC, 
DOL sponsorship) 

James F. McKenney, AACC, Washington, DC 



\'i-:tv'okki\’0 Worki'orce Developmext 
Providers axd Oroaxiz,\tioxs 

AACC Councils. Stole Liaisons, and Others 

First, this general session will present brief 
descriptions of the work of five community 
college-based organizations whose missions 
include improving workforce development 
services. 

Next, attendees will break into discussion 
groups by geographic regions. An AACC state 
liaison will serve as the facilitator of each group 
as participants react to what they have heard from 
the presenters above. The session wilt be struc- 
tured to stimulate discussion of regional issues as 
well as regional networking opportunities. Re- 
ports of key state and regional workforce issues, 
including special challenges, will be collected for 
consideration by AACC and DOL as well as by 
WDI attendees on Saturday. 





1 : 45 - 3:15 



Presesters 

Robert Muluns 

Dean, RCU for Economic Development 
Hinds Community College, Raymond, Mississippi 

Bob Mullins, a 25-year veteran of teaching and 
administration, is also a certified trainer in the 
areas of entrepreneurial training and leadership. 
His unit promotes economic development by 
meeting the training and development needs of 
business, government, and industry and. in 1989, 
established the new One-Stop Career Center 
which began to generate a profit in 1991. 



James Brown 

Coordinator, Northwest Manufacturing Outreach 
Center, Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 

Shell Lake, Wisconsin 

Jim Brown has worked for 15 years at 
Chippewa Valley Technical College in a variety of 
supervisory and training positions. In addition to 
his work in education, Jim has worked exten- 
sively in industry, most recently for Amoco Foam 
Products Company as an automation engineer. He 
directs a National Institute for Standards and 
Technology (NIST) manufacturing grant. 



Rand Johnson 

Director, Applied Technology Center 

Salt Lake Community College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rand Johnson directs Salt Lake's ATC, whose 
primary mission is to provide customized, quality 
training to area businesses. For more than 15 
years, he has been developing training partner- 
ships with businesses. He currentlyserves as the 
Vice Chair of the National Coalition of Advanced 
Technology Centers. 



ROB.tRT J. ViSDOS AND RiCHARD AnTHONY, Jr. 
NinWORK Consortium, Washington, DC 




Ray Compari 

Director, Business Assistance Center 

Cumberland County College, Vineland, New Jersey 

Since the inception of Cumberland’s Business 
Assistance Center in 1988, Ray Compari has 
overseen all its operations focusing on customized 
training and economic development. Ray previ- 
ously spent nearly 10 years in the manufacturing 
industry dealing with production issues and 
employee training. He continues the struggle to 
bring “bottom line” business philosophies to the 
academic environment. 



Friday Aft 



ernoon 



#3 




Providisg R.xsic Skills: L 'tilizixc, Motor 
Hone as'd Inele-^iematios oe Oxe-Stoe 
C.ULEER CexTERS 

Robert Mullins 

This two-part presentation reviews first how to 
implement, develop, and profit from basic skills 
programs in multiple industry locations. It then 
explains how to implement One-Stop Career 
Centers, such as those defined in the Mississippi 
Workforce Act of 1994. 



II 



M.Wl 7-,KT( 7v7.V(; 

lames Brown 

The assessment process begins with an under- 
standing of today’s manufacturing environment 
and strategies to respond effectively to change. 
Companies that excel respond to customer 
demands for high quality, low prices, and product 
availability. Assessment analyzes the gap between 
a company’s present position and that of its best 
competitors. A plan of technical assistance and 
training helps the company to close the gap. 



//or TO Havb York CrsTOMUks Tull Yovr 



III 



Story 

Rand A, Johnson 

This workshop provides detailed information 
on how Salt Lake Community College built a 
$2,000,000+ contract training business. Market- 
ing strategies, which involve having your custom- 
ers promote your core services, will be discussed. 
This lively workshop will have an interactive 
format. 




Thu National Commcxit)' Colluou 
W oRKUORcu Duvulopmust Datahasu (rupu at) 

Robert /. Visdos and Richard Anthony. }r. 

Experience a hands-on demonstration of this 
new AACC/NETWORK database and discover its 
capabilities for workforce development services, 
economic development, and resource develop- 
ment initiatives. Attendees can review current 
database information from their colleges. 




Maku \ i)rR CoLLUGU Thisk Ijku a Brsixu ss 
Ray Compari 

Learn some of the programs, strategies, and 
techniques used by Cumberland County College 
and the community college system in New Jersey 
to become more responsive to the workforce 
training needs of busin(*ss. The New Jersey 
statewide network will also be explained. 
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3 : 30 - 5:00 



Friday Afternoon #4 



Presusters 

Debra L. Reeo 

Economic Development Consultant Cify of Burbank 
Burbank, CA 

Debra Reed serves as a consultant for economic devel- 
opment for the City of Burbank, where she acts as a link 
between local government and business. Prior to her 
work in Burbank, she was director of the California 
Environmental Business Resources Assistance Center 
housed at Fullerton College. 



Local Govurxmuxt Roll: rnv Commcxih’ 
Colleol: AM) lirsixiiss 

Debra L. Rend 

Often local government can help business and 
industry identify needs and sources of assistance. 
Learn how one city's office of economic develop- 
ment surveys its community, often alerting 
citizens to services available through local com- 
munity college programs and personnel. 



I 



Terri Bergman 

Program Director, Center for Excellence in Education 
National Alliance of Business, Washington, DC 




Terri Bergman has worked in the areas of employment 
and training since 1904, researching, writing, and making 
presentations. In 1993, she began as Manager of Products 
and Services for the National Workforce Assistance 
Collaborative: she serves as the lead liaison to the commu 
nity college system and is a team leader on a study of the 
delivery of integrated services to businesses. 



Peovii)i.\o CoMPRiiuiixsivi: SiiEvici;^ ro Smm.i. 
.t.v/) Miiy-si/jii) C()Mi>.i\ii;s 

Terri Bergman 

The DOL-funded National Workforce Assis- 
tance Collaborative helps community colleges 
better meet the needs of small and mid-sized 
companies. Get acquainted with the Collaborative 
and its early research on comprehensive services 
and discuss the implications of this research for 
the community college delivery system. 



Donna Miixer-Parker 

Workplace Basic Skills Coordinator, State Board for Commu- 
nity and Technical Colleges, Seattle, Washington 
As a program administrator for adult literacy, Donna 
Miller-Parker has directed three National Workplace 
Literacy projects and coordinates the I-CANS Project, a 
statewide project to integrate the teaching of SCANS skills 
in a basic skills curriculum. Before joining the Office of 
Adult Literacy, she taught ABE, ESL, and GED, and 
worked with JTPA clients, volunteers, and employers. 



Lawrence T. Mello 

Coordinator, East Valley Tech Prep Consortium 

Mesa. Arizona 

For the past 15 years Dr. Mello has conducted work- 
shops and seminars in educational settings throughout the 
country. His presentations are grounded in current 
research on personal and organizational change, effective 
teaching and learning, and leadership competency. As the 
coordinator of Arizona’s Tech Prep Consortium, he 
provides the leadership for a developing regional STW. 

Fred GAtuorr 

Assistant Dean of Instruction, GateWay Community College 

Phoenix, Arizona 



III 



Basic Skills /,v run WoKKrucii: "It Yov 
Bi'ild It (Right), They Will Comt" 

Donna Millcr-Farkcr 

'Forty percent of the U.S. population have 
inadequate basic skills to function effectively in 
today’s increasingly complex society; this lack 
hinders worker training on new technologies. 
Learn how to develop a basic skills program that 
addresses the needs of both employer and em- 
ployee; determine needs, build partnerships, 
design programs, provide incentives, and evaluate 
and assess program impact. 



IV 



Creatix’o ,1 Local School-to-Work Isitiativt 

AND I.\CORPOR\TI\'Cf SERVICE IjiARSl.XO 
Larry Mello and Lyvier Conss 
This session describes the efforts of a local 
Tech Prep consortium comprised of five commu- 
nity colleges and 20 secondary schools to expand 
and create a community-based STW initiative. 
Ways to incorporate community service/service 
learning activities in technical programs will be 
presented. 



As director of a Learn and Serve America: Higher 
Education program, Fred Gaudel is part of the growing 
community service and service learning movement on 
community college campuses. His current program 
includes working with multigenerational students in a 
heating, ventilation, and air conditioning program. 
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8 : 30 - 10:00 



Saturday Morning # 1 



Presu\ters 



Robert J. Visdos 

President, NETWORK Washington, DC 

Bob Visdos co-founded NETWORK; America’s Two- 
Year Colege Employment, Training, and Literacy Consor- 
tium. With an extensive background in those fields and 
in communications and grantwriting, he served as assis- 
tant dean for resource development at Cuyahoga Commu- 
nity College and has consulted for more than 50 different 
organizations. He also holds a certificate in Rehabilitation 
Workshop Management. 



Mary Leisner: S7W Initiative: How and Why 
Program Coordinator. Bay de Noc Community College 
Escanaba, Michigan 

Carol Churchill: Benefits to Students 
Director of Career Work Experience Programs 
Southwestern Michigan College, Dowagiac. Michigan 

John Loiacano: Benefits to Coueges 
Director of Contract Educational Programs 
Kirtland Community College, Roscommon, Michigan 

Mary Jo Wright: Benefits to Community 
Program Coordinator, Mid-Michigan Community College 
Harrison, Michigan 

These leading practitioners from four small, rural 
Michigan community colleges have successfully instituted 
CWB&I at their respective institutions. 



| H |/1 Ilov'-To Approach to Grant Writing 
Robert j Visdos 

Receive hands-on training in preparing grant 
applications and in responding to requests for 
proposals (RFPs) from government agencies. The 
presentation will concentrate on workforce 
development, employment, and training and 
literacy proposal development. 



II 



Contracting varii Business and Industry 
(CWB&I); A VlAHI.E Saiooi.-To-WoRK (STW) 
TRiNsmoN Progrx.'^i 

Carol Churchill. Mary' Ijeisner, John Loiacano. and 

Mar}' }o Wright 

Follow CWB&I from its early history in rural 
Michigan to its present-day success stories. While 
the School-to-Work Transition Opportunities Act 
seeks a fundamental restructuring of both seconci- 
ary and post-secondary education by adding 
work-based learning, CWB&I has used local 
businesses and industry as a training laboratory 
for the past 18 years. CWB&I was selected by the 
National Association for Industry Education 
Cooperation as recipient of its “Utilization 
Award,” recognized by the Practitioner’s Hall of 
Fame, sponsored by Nova University, and re- 
ceived an AACC College-Business/Industry 
Partnership Award. Some 15 colleges across the 
country have adopted the concept. 



Joy a. McMillan 

Director, Biotechnology Laboratory Technician Program 
Madison Area Technical College 
Madison, Wisconsin 

With an extensive background in bacteriology and 
microbiology, Or. McMillan is involved in program 
development and program modiHcation for associate 
degrees, tech prep, and youth apprenticeship programs in 
biotechnology. She serves on several government and 
education advisory committees, and is a principal investi- 
gator and project manager for the NSF Advanced Biotech- 
nolo^ Education Partnership Project. 



Continues on next page 



Advanced Technological Education (ATE) 
Program and Youth Apprenticeship (Sciwol- 



III 



Joy A. McMillan 

Biotechnology integrates basic science research 
and technology and will continue to impact 
traditional industries as it creates new ones. 
Educational programs that partner with industry 
will best meet the demands of both the workforce 
and business. The growth of school-to-work 
activities helps prepare students as they learn 
basic applications of biotechnology, participate in 
industry, and link to post-secondary programs. 



Continues on next page 
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Continues 



Presenters, camviw 

Kimberly D. Barger 

Coordinator of Technical Organizational Development 
Madisonville Community College 
Madisonville, Kentucky 

Kimberly Barger has responsibility for implementing 
the Work Profiling System and assessment center activi- 
ties for fourteen colleges. She administrated the state’s 
first Behavioral Assessment Center and has helped 
develop several other such centers. In addition, she has 
developed and delivered many training programs for 
industries and organizations throughout Kentucky. 




Jon Analysis and Assessment 

Kimberly D. Barger 

Job analysis and assessment has become an 
integral part of the development of the workforce 
in Kentucky, where community colleges can serve 
organizations as full human resource consultants. 
Overview job analysis as it leads to skill assess- 
ment, performance appraisals, targeting training, 
and development plans, personality and/or 
behavioral assessment, job evaluation and com- 
pensation. and other applications. 



Tricia Euen 

Occupational Programs Specialist Maricopa Community 
Colleges. Phoenix. Arizona 

Betsy Hertzler 

Social Science Faculty and North Central Association Co- 
chair, Mesa Community College, Mesa, Arizona 

Sharon Koberna 

Total Quality Management Coordinator, Hio Salado Comma- 
nity College, Phoenix, Arizona 

These presenters have all had extensive experience in 
adapting business principles to educational settings. 
Accomplished facilitators, they bring a variety of educa- 
tional perspectives to this session. 




UsiSXf 77 //:' BaLDRIOE CRITERIA TO ADVANCE AN 

Edvcational Quality Initiative 

Tricia Euen. Betsy Hertzler, and Sharon Koberna 
This interactive session introduces the new 
Malcom Baldrige National Quality Award for 
Education. The education criteria will be ad- 
dressed and a draft will be made available. 
Participants will understand the underlying 
philosophy requirements and benefits of this 
award, which incorporate total quality principles 
into total quality learning. 



Presiding 

James F* McKenney 

Director of Economic Development 
AACC, Washington, DC 



10 : 15 - 11:45 



closing Session 

Workforce Developi^ient Services 

IN A iVify Er^\ 

This closing general session is key to AACCs 
and the Department of Labor's next initiatives in 
the area of workforce development. Reporters 
from the regional breakout meetings will share 
issues that surfaced in earlier sessions, and 
participants will address perspectives on specific 
needs that can be addressed by the National 
Workforce Assistance Collaborative, the National 
Community College Workforce Development 
Database, or AACC’s State Liaisons for Workforce 
Development. 

(An informal brunch buffet will be available.) 
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Reports from the Regional Forums 
AACC*s Workforce Development Institute 
Scottsdale, Arizona, January, 1995 



WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT SERVICES IN A NEW ERA 
SOUTH 



NATIONAL WORKFORCE ASSISTANCE COLLABORATIVE (NWAC) 

* There is a need for information on employee training programs. NWAC could play a useful role 
by being a conduit for information on model programs and trends. 



NATIONAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT DATABASE 

(AACC/NETWORK) 

* This new resource can play a very helpful role in helping co mmuni ty college practitioners 
become aware of the diversity and richness of education/training progr ams in other colleges. 

* The overview of services was very helpful. There is a sense that a completed system will be very 
powerful tool for faculty and administrators. 

* There was a strong feeling that AACC could use this instrument to help target educational 
services to both industry and government. 

* AACC can use the database, the State Liaison Network, and the Institute as one means to filter 
workforce training information to community college frontline faculty. There is some frustration 
that information targeted to college presidents rarely filters down to the rank and file. Further, 
frontline people are in great need of training and support. 



AACC COUNCIL PRESENTATIONS 

* There was some frustration that the councils appear to have substantial overlap in goals and 
objectives. This was particularly frustrating with respect to national and regional meetings. 
Councils were urged to consolidate efforts to facilitate the best use of volunteer time and to 
reduce the competition for travel dollars. There was a strong feeling that collaboration on 
meetings and service activities would strike a responsive chord in the field. 
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WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 



Roundtable discussions would be a useful addition to the conference format as well as a good 
way to build the network formally and informally. 



WEST 

AACC COUNCIL PRESENTATIONS 

* Councils appear to overiap and be in competition with one another. Collaboration on some 
issues would be a better use of resources. There was also some fear that some council efforts 
might cancel out the efforts of others and that some of this might lead to confusion. This was 
especially alarming on issues where couikUs might choose to exert influence on Congress. Many 
participants felt travel funds were too limited for these various councils to try to run their own 
individual yearly conferences. Collaboration of workforce conferences was seen as a desirable 
objective. Californians indicated that just such concern had led to the bundling of several state 
conferences for 1995 in Long Beach. 



FEDERAL INITIATIVES 

* There is some concern over the integration of several federal initiatives at the local level. Many 
were confused by the interface between Tech Prep and School>To-Wotk Transition. Further, 
many were apprehensive about the integration of national skill standards. There was a major fear 
of high expectations being laid on the colleges; yet there appeared to be very little coordination 
of these major initiatives at the national level 



WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT DEFINITION 

* There is substantial confusion in business and industry over the definition of workforce training. 

Participants spotlighted four areas that could use some definitional assis tanc e; 

a) Current woricfotce population 

b) Emerging workforce population 

c) Transitional workforce population (dislocated) 

d) Entrepreneur workforce population 



NATIONAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT DATABASE 
(AACC/NETWORK) 

* The database was enthusiastically received. Participants were pleased with the results and the 
potential. However, there was great concern that the colleges were too slow to adapt to the 
communication potential surrounding the Internet It was felt that no college could afford to be 
behind the information curve that would be provided through Internet 

2 
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FUNDING 



Many feel that funding to do topnotch training is lacking in the community college world. There 
was also a sense that the effort still does not receive adequate respect from state and local 
government policy-makers nor from many major captains of industry. 



MroWEST 

REGIONAL COALITIONS 

* There is a need to build regional collaborative coalitions to act as resource centers. Community 
colleges desperately suffer from their decentralized organizational structure. The colleges 
should move toward a systems approach for problem solving. Wisconsin's removal of district 
funding barriers was cited as a more rational approach, resulting in a direct benefit to 
business/industry. Also, the challenge of contract training for industries across state lines could 
possibly be mediated through regional agreements. 

* Investigate ways to share resources and develop more collaborative ventures such as cuniculum 
and databases. The issue of development cost reimbursement was raised as one impediment to 
conununity college resource sharing . 



INTERNAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE RESTRUCTURING 

* There is a need to focus on the present community college structure that has evolved over time to 
meet new missions. The question was raised as to how well the original organizational structure 
serves colleges. A focus on new organizational models would be useful. 

* College persoimel could use continuous program evaluation models in much the same way that 
manufacturers have adopted total quality management procedures. 

* Colleges should reassess the continued use of the Carnegie Unit as the yardstick measuring 
college course completion. There was some sense that such a reassessment was a proper activity 
fo-AACC. 



MID-ATLANTIC 

BUDGETING/FUNDING 

• Business/industry financial support still lags behind other activities in the college. Some 

fnistration ai^iears over the fact that too much continuing education revenue goes to support 
other college activities. This is in spite of the fact that stait-up project dollars are very restricted. 
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IMAGE 



* Many college professionals continue to encounter business leaders who do not see the colleges as 
a source of "professional" training. 

INTERNAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE RESTRUCTURING 

* Many practitioners continue to perceive that Business/Industry activities is seen with an 
adversarial attitude from traditional faculty. 

* It is desirable to focus attention on model programs that grow traditional faculty participation in 
business/industry training. This activity is especially difficult, but crucial, on unionized 
campuses. Further, increasing attention should be directed to the disparity between adjunct and 
full-time facility. 

* Focusing attention on those colleges that have successfully tracked business/industry training 
students into credit programs would make a contribution to college restructuring. 

* There is a tremendous need to spotlight faculty/professional development and training. This 
training should be aimed at both "content and contextual training". 



AACC COUNCIL PRESENTATION 

* There is a perceived overlap between some of the councils with respect to mission and 

conferences. It is suggested that joint conferences and collaboration on issue briefs be an 
objective of the councils. AACC should work to coordinate a partnership approach between 
those AACC councils that share a workforce development mission. 



WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 

* Future Institutes should incorporate roundtable discussions as a strategy to enhance more sharing. 
Conference planners should continue the present approach of m aintainin g a small conference. 

The linkage with federal workforce development policy should be retained and the inclusion of a 
futurist speaker is desirable. 



AACC Workforce Development Institute 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
January 18*21, 1995 

EVALUATION FORM 



Please help us improve future events and services of this nature by completing this form and 
offering comments where appropriate. Thanks. 



1 . In what area do your primaiy job responsibilities lie? 

Contract training/ser/ice to business School-to-Work/Tech Prep 

Displaced woricers Other (specify) 



2. What is the nature of your service area? urban r ural suburban 

3. V/hat is the most pressing workforce development problem facing your college? 



4. Which parts of the institute did you Hnd most valuable? 



a. 



b. 



c. 



S. What additional topics or activities do you wish had been incoiporated into the institute? 



O 






WDI Eval - 2 



6. What topics were not useful to you? 

7. What kind of follow-up would be useful to you? 

8. Were you able to participate in one of the demonstrations of the National Community 
College Workforce Development Database? 

yes no 

If yes, please indicate any suggestions you have about improving its usefulness: 



9. Please offer any comments you have about how best to address regional concerns. 



10. Would you recommend this institute to someone in a professional position similar to 
yours? 

yes no 



1 1 . Overall, what was your impression of the institute? 



Poor 


Fair 


Average 




Good 


Excellent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 





12. Please give us feedback on the sessions you attended: 







WDI Eval - 3 



THURSDAY MORNING Poor Fair 

KEYNOTE 

Diversity in Workplace (Betances) 1 2 

Diversity/Team Building (Betances) 1 2 

Scbool-to-Woik (Biustein) 1 2 

Pricing (Van Weelden) 1 2 

National CC Database (Visdos/Anthony) 1 2 

Coalition Building (Patino) 1 2 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

ISO 9000 (KeUy) 1 2 

Manufacturing Industry (Moon) 1 2 

Motorola Train-the-Trainer (Walden) 1 2 

Competition/Cooperation in Mfg. (Bosworth) 1 2 

Skills Standards (Rahn) 1 2 

Workplace DevTUnions (Sanniento) 1 2 

Supplier Training (Randolph/Manigold) 1 2 

FRIDAY MORNING 

Just-in-Hme Training (Bona) 1 2 

Technical Presentations (Cialdella) 1 2 

Contraa Training (Hamm) 1 2 

Workplace of Future (Cozzens) 1 2 

Workplace Competencies/Skills (Korte) 1 2 

Networking Providers/Orgs. (AACC) 1 2 

Regional Meetings 1 2 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Providing Basic Skills (Mullins) 1 2 

Manufiuturing Assessment (Brown) 1 2 

Tell Your Story (Johnson) 1 2 

National CC Database (Visdos/Anthony) 1 2 

Think Like a Business (Conqiari) 1 2 

Local Govt Role (Reed) 1 2 

Sei vices to Business (Bergman) 1 2 

Basic Skills: Build It (Miller-Paricer) 1 2 

School-to-Wotk/Service Learning (Mello/Gaudet) 1 2 

SATURDAY 

Grant Writing (Visdos) 1 2 

Contracting/SlSv (Chuichill/Leisner/Loiacono/Wright) 1 2 

ATE/Youth Apprenticeship (McMillan) 1 2 

Job Analysis/Assessment larger) 1 2 

Baldrige Criteria (Euen/Hertzler/Kobema) 1 2 

Workforce Development Services (McKenney) 1 2 



Avg. Good 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 

3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 

3 4 
3 4 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 

3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



Excellent 
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